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SMALL TURNOUT? 


EWER CANDIDATES for this year’s team? A smaller number of reserves? Then 
you cannot risk starting the season on a slippery floor. To have one of your regulars 
benched by a skid or fall means the breaking up of your winning combination .. . 


a lowering of morale . . . the blasting of championship hopes. 


With Seal-O-San on your gymnasium floor, your squad remains at the peak of condition. 
Sprains and torn ligaments—the results of skids and falls on slippery floors—no longer keep 
your best players out of the line-up. For Seal-O-San provides 100% sure-footing. 


Moreover, dribbling, pivoting, and footwork improve immediately on the non-slippery 
Seal-O-San surface. Plays “click”. With no floor injuries to handicap teamwork, you get the 


brand of passing and shooting you’ve always wanted. 


Finish your gym floor with Seal-O-San now. It is low in cost, easy to apply, economical 
to maintain. And like 3500 other coaches, you'll 


find it a great aid in winning faster, cleaner games. 
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CANNED FOOD IN INFANT NUTRITION 


II. Strained Foods 


e@ During the first few months of life, breast 
milk or modified cow’s milk, properly sup- 
plemented, is the major article of food in 
the infant dietary. In later infancy and early 
childhood, however, it is desirable that other 
foods be included to supply the increasing 
demand for food essentials in which the 
milk diet is inherently deficient. 


Modern practices in infant nutrition, while 
similar in broad aspect, may differ in detail. 
The first addition to the supplement milk 
diet is usually that of cereals or cereal 
broths. Later, strained vegetables and fruits, 
valued for their contributions of iron and 
cellulose materials, are included. Finally, 
other foods, such as egg yolk, broths and 
soups, are added to the dietary at the dis- 
cretion of the physician. 


Especially designed and well suited for use 
in this phase of infant nutrition are the can- 
ned strained foods. Manufacturers of such 
products are mindful of the fact that the 
highest possible standards as to quality and 
food values must be maintained—that en- 
dorsement or acceptance of these products 
by the profession can be obtained only after 
actual trial. Consequently, precautions are 
taken in the commercial procedures to re- 
tain in as high degree as possible the quality 
characteristics and nutritive values of the raw 
products used. 


Only selected materials at the proper de- 


gree of maturity enter into the manufacture 
of commercially strained foods. Within a 
few hours of harvesting, the raw products 
are subjected to preparatory operations such 
as cleansing, peeling or trimming. After pre- 
liminary heat treatments, the materials are 
strained through screens whose interstices 
are measured in the thousandths of an inch; 
filled into cans and the cans sealed, heat proc- 
essed and cooled. 


In the canning procedure a number of 
factors are favorable to the retention of 
certain fugitive food values. Among these 
may be included the use of selected, prop- 
erly matured raw stock; the rapid handling 
of the harvested crop; the use of steam or 
a limited amount of water in preliminary 
cooking operations: the exclusion of air dur- 
ing pre-cooking and straining; the straining 
of the foods in the liquid in which they were 
cooked; and the heat processing in sealed 
containers from which most of the atmos- 
pheric oxygen has been removed. 


Research has demonstrated that these 
factors operate effectively in the retention 
in high degree of food values in the canned 
strained products (1). Consequently, com- 
mercially strained foods or food combina- 
tions — readily available on every market— 
deserve a high place among foods adapted 
to infant and child feeding, not only from 
the standpoints of economy and convenience, 
but by virtue of their nutritive values as well. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 


(1) Journal Nutrition 8, 449 (19384) | 
Journal American Dietetic Association 9, 296 (1933) 
Journal Pediatrics 6, 749 (1932) 
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This is the sixth in a series of monthly articles, which will summarize, 
for your convenience, the conclusions about canned foods which au- 
thorities in nutritional research have reached. We want to make this 
series valuable to you, and so we ask your help. Will you tell us on a 





post card addressed to the American Can Company, New York, N. Y., The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the 
< . ‘ statements in this advertisement are 

’ benestodan rou? : : - 
what phases of canned foods knou ledge are of greatest interest to you: acceptable to the Committee on Foods 





Your suggestions will determine the subject matter of future articles. of the American Medical Association. 








Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 

















The Mid-West of the Future 


By 


G. S. LOWMAN 


Professor of Physical Education, University of Wisconsin; 
Past President, Mid-West Physical Education Association 


HIS presentation on the “Mid-West of the Future” 
Ti an attempt to visualize problems and responsibili- 

ties of this organization in relation to the changing 
or new social era.* Surveying our present economic cri- 
sis, we must recognize that definite social problems have 
been developed. It is interesting to speculate as to what 
the future may hold in store. While we know that the 
field of physical education in the past has held a close 
relationship to social welfare and the highest order of 
living, yet we may now be assured that it will be recog- 
nized more than ever before as one of the leading factors 
in the promotion of happiness, satisfactions in living, and 
in the control and adjustment of social relationships in 
this new social order. 

However, before setting up problems and responsibil- 
ities for the future, it seems to me that it would not be 
out of order to review briefly the early history, growth, 
and development of this organization, noting early ob- 
jectives, scope, and vision. 


HE Mid-West Society of Physical Education and Hy- 

giene, now known as the Mid-West Physical Education 
Association, was first established independent of the Na- 
tional Physical Education Association. Dr. Clark W. 
Hetherington, known as the father of the organization, 
together with Dr. J. Anna Norris, Dr. E. B. DeGroot, 
Dr. W. J. Monilaw, Miss Blanche Trilling, Dr. Dudley 
B. Reed, Dr. H. M. Kallenberg, and Mr. George Wittich, 
comprised the “hub-spoke” of the Society. 

From my gleanings of the early history and develop- 
ment of the Mid-West, I find that there are various and 
conflicting reports as to the first definitely organized 
meeting. However, I found a somewhat definite state- 
ment in the May, 1915, number of the American Physical 
Education Review to the effect that the first meeting was 
held in Chicago, in April, 1912, at which time a perma- 
nent organization was definitely established. Over two 
hundred physical educators responded to the invitation 
to this first meeting, with Dr. Clark W. Hetherington 
acting as temporary chairman. Conferences and demon- 
strations were held, and as a result of the enthusiasm 
and interest developed, an Executive Committee was 
elected to carry on the business of the organization, and 
to arrange for the Second Annual Conference, each mem- 
ber of the committee representing a definite section or 





* President’s Address given at the opening session of the Mid- 
West District Association Convention, April, 1935, at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, 


unit of interest. Dr. C. W. Hetherington, then associated 
with the University of Wisconsin, was re-elected official 
chairman of the organization. 

The Executive Committee met in February, 1913, and 
elected committees to arrange details for the second an- 
nual conference. The committee charged with the re- 
sponsibility of arranging a program recognized the value 
of concentrating on some one outstanding problem rather 
than setting up a series of problems which could be mere- 
ly touched upon in a one- or two-day conference. There- 
fore, at this second conference, which was also held in 
Chicago, the central theme of the convention was con- 
fined to “The Professional Training of Physical Educa- 
tors.” It was recognized in this early period that basic 
principles of the profession must be definitely established; 
that uniform objectives must be set up; and that teachers 
and leaders in this field must have both a cultural and a 
professional background, and must have scientific and 
adequate professional training for this field of education. 

In the beginning the Society was largely set up for the 
Chicago district, with invitations extended to all institu- 
tions having departments of physical education and lo- 
cated within close proximity of this area. There was no 
definite state representation as such in this pioneer period 
—organization was on the basis of interests, that is, repre- 
sentatives from, and sections for, the playground groups, 
public schools, private schools, normal schools, colleges, 
turnvereins, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., e¢ al. 
Eien promotion of this Society developed a widespread 

interest in the field of physical education throughout 
the states of the Middle West, and as a result of the 
guiding principles and objectives of the organization, 
state associations were soon formed. Early data show 
that Illinois and Wisconsin were the first states in the 
Middle West to be represented in the Society, followed 
closely by Iowa, Missouri, Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, 
and Michigan; and later still seven additional states came 
in, namely, Ohio, West Virginia, Colorado, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

With the development of state associations it was rec- 
ognized that these organizations should have definite rep- 
resentation in the administration of the Society as a 
whole. This led to a revision of the earlier administrative 
policies, and the development of a constitution and by- 
laws providing for an executive committee composed of 
the officers of the Association and members-at-large. This 
Executive Committee, together with state representatives 
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and section chairmen, made up the general council for 
the promotion and administration of the Society, with 
the specific duties of the Executive Committee to suggest 
legislation to the council and to put into effect the rules, 
regulations, and mandates passed by that body. 


FoR a number of years the Society existed as an inde- 
pendent organization, planning its own meetings and 
setting up programs with a view of the recognized needs 
of the Middle Western group; it published its own maga- 
zine, namely, The Physical Educator, and later, The 
Pentathlon. Affiliation of the Mid-West with the Na- 
tional was consummated in 1929-30, at which time Pro- 
fessor Elmer D. Mitchell, University of Michigan, was 
appointed Secretary-Editor of the National Association. 
In the 1930 reorganization of the American Physical Ed- 
ucation Association, the JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND PHYS- 
ICAL EDUCATION came into existence as the official pub- 
lication for both the National and District Associations. 

Through the office of the secretary-editor of the Na- 
tional, plans are now arranged for convention set-ups, 
with the object in view to prevent as far as possible con- 
flicts between National and District convention meetings. 
This new set-up provides that the District meetings shall 
be allowed the full proceeds of their own conventions, 
and when the National meets with the District, the 
profits accrued shall be divided equally. Under this ar- 
rangement Districts are now placed on a self-sustaining 
basis, and further, all expenses of publication of state 
news, publicity, etc., are now handled through the Na- 
tional office. The National office disseminates informa- 
tion regarding the successful building up of a convention 
and the delegation of duties to the respective chairmen. 

In this new relationship with the National, the Dis- 
trict organization has representation on the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee and Council through the District 
chairman, and further, the individual state has represen- 
tation on the National Legislative Council according to 
membership in the A.P.E.A., each state having at least 
one representative. While there may still be need for 
readjustment of administrative relationships in the Na- 
tional to give the individual district more mature and 
trained representation, yet there is no doubt that the 
affiliation has made for greater solidarity in relation to 
the profession itself, reflecting back to the individual dis- 
trict the advantage of the consolidation of ideas, breadth 
of view, uniformity of objectives, and scope of the field, 
all of which make for greater stability and vision. 


BOUT 1930 there was a growing feeling within the 
Mid-West that the territory of this organization 

was too large, and it was found that many members were 
unable each year to take advantage of the conventions 
and receive the stimulus and value of new ideas which 
accrue to one in the profession through attendance at 
yearly conventions. After a period of consideration the 
matter of dividing the territory of the Mid-West was 
made a definite order of business at the Wichita meeting 
in 1933. The Council at that meeting approved of such a 
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division, and resolutions to that effect were prepared an 
presented as a definite request to the officers of the Neb 
tional Association at the Louisville convention of af 
same year. The resolutions presented at the Nation, 
requested that those states of the old Mid-West territory 
east of the Mississippi River, namely, West Virginia, Ohi 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, be knop 
in the future as the Mid-West Association, and that . 
tion of states of the old Mid-West to the west of the 
Mississippi River, namely, Iowa, Kansas, Colorado, Min. 
nesota, Nebraska, Missouri, North and South Dakota, h | 
organized into a new district known as the Central Dj, | 
trict. This reorganization was approved at the Nation) 
meeting at Louisville in the spring of 1933, and two sep. 
arate divisions of the old Mid-West territory were set w | 
as individual districts. 

This reorganization met the approval of the varigy 
groups of the old territory, for it was felt that with, | 
smaller territory, conventions could be more centralized, | 
making it possible for a larger number of members ty 
attend the annual meetings, more leadership could 
developed, more progressive plans could be set up, ani 
problems pertinent to the respective divisions could noy 
be intimately discussed and adapted to the needs of each 
district. We are at this time in convention assembled x | 
the first independent official meeting of the new Mid} 
West, although we did meet in joint session with th 
National at Cleveland last year. 


























































EFORE discussing future plans and responsibilities of 7 

our new organization, I should like to summariz 
briefly early objectives and progress of the old organiz. | 
tion from its birth to the present time. 

Those of you who were associated with the Society in 
the early days and who are recognized as charter men- 
bers, so to speak, are to be complimented upon the wis 
dom and vision shown in setting up from the beginning 
broad administrative policies, visualizing the scope of the 
field, and anticipating the growth of the profession. You 
recognized early the value and need for professional [ 
training; you recognized that the field had outgrown the | 
early period of formal gymnastics alone; you recognized | 
that training must be adequate to meet the responsibili 
ties and functions of the field as indicated through the 
different section group interests; you recognized, too, that 
certain definite outcomes must accrue from your prt 
grams, outcomes acceptable and approved by the educa | 
tional world as well as by the general public; you have 
proven that health and therapeutics, although vastly im- 
portant, are no longer the primary aims of the profession; 
but that happiness and satisfactions in living, realized 
through our program of activities, are today more largely 
the primary aims. Your recognition of the health service 7 
phase in education, of the value of research in the various 7 
phases of the physical education field, particularly in 
testing and measuring, together with your wisdom and 
breadth in administrative adjustments to meet an ever 
enlarging field, has gained for the profession the recogni @ 
tion that physical education is an important phase o 
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general education in helping to meet life adjustments. 

With this heritage the new Mid-West takes its place in 
the new social order. What new responsibilities are we 
to meet, and will the background of the old order suffice? 
Undoubtedly the old background has given us insight as 
to future responsibilities of our field, yet the machine 
age, creating a new social and economic order emphasiz- 
ing the problem of excessive leisure, has indeed brought 
to us responsibilities that could not be prophesied by 
even the most vigilant of our foresighted predecessors. 
Goals, ‘curriculum, and methods will all be affected by 
present and future social and economic conditions. 

The first reaction to the present economic depression, 
as we all know, was to eliminate the newer subjects in 
education in order to reduce school budgets. Upon the 
heels of this hysteria, however, came the wave of eco- 
nomic adjustment through government projects, sup- 
porting programs of physical education, play, and recrea- 
tion, along with the other so-called frills in education. 
With this support it should not be difficult for us to forge 
ahead, showing the value of our field, and thus establish 
the profession once and for all time as a necessity in the 
field of general education. 


HE new Mid-West Society is now faced with the need 

for concentrated effort on problems and present-day 
needs within the field. We fully realize that for the fu- 
ture additional responsibilities must be met. 

Our first responsibility, it seems to me, should be to 
cooperate with and to assist state associations in securing 
a 100 per cent membership in each respective state or- 
ganization. This quota of membership is imperative if 
we are to further the interest of physical education in 
every community throughout our respective states. It 
seems to me, too, that through membership in the state 
organization definite values will accrue to the individual; 
there will be that opportunity for the exchange of ideas, 
resulting in a growing professional interest; it will enable 
the individual to keep abreast of the times, and keep him 
alert to all of the newer changes in the field to which he 
must adapt himself and his program in order to be of 
greatest service. 

Membership in the state association is imperative, too, 
if we are to bring about a better understanding between 
our Association and its activities and the various other 
professional and civic groups interested in educational 
and social problems. Every teacher in this field should 
feel a personal responsibility in relation to his state asso- 
ciation, not only for the values which may come to him, 
but in the recognition that full membership creates en- 
thusiasm, maintains morale, and furnishes opportunity 
for a wider exchange of ideas, resulting in growth, force, 
and prestige of the organization. 

While it is impossible for me to go into detail at this 
time as to ways and means in which the Mid-West might 
be helpful to the state association in securing member- 
ship, yet we can see value resulting from prominent offi- 
cers of the Mid-West meeting with the state association 
and with the different sectional meetings within the state; 
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further, it seems to me that the state bulletin might be 
supplemented by material coming direct from the office 
of the secretary of the Mid-West. Numerous other Ways 
of cooperation, of course, can be devised. 

As a second responsibility in relation to the state oy. 
ganization, the Mid-West should be ready to serve at any 
time, to assist in setting up progressive and constructive 
programs, offering guidance in administrative policies, j, 
meeting state problems, cooperating in various state pro- 
jects, and providing content material for individual ang 
community interests and needs. It is not the intention 
at all to give the impression that the Mid-West should 
take the initiative in suggesting policies for the individual 
state organizations, yet the district association should be 
willing to serve upon request, and should be in a position 
to help constructively. To this end, therefore, I shoul 
suggest that a standing committee be created within the 
Mid-West organization, which might be known as q 
“Committee on Service,” subject to call in case of need 
by any state association or by any one of the sectional 
interests of the district organization. 

As a third responsibility, the Mid-West organization 
can be of definite service to the state by throwing its 
weight and influence behind an organized movement to 
secure and establish a state directorship of physical edv- 
cation. 


ITH the development of the depression and the 

need for retrenchments, our nation’s schools became 
the first object of attack, and it was not unnatural for 
school boards, in the way of retrenchment, to recommend 
the elimination of the newer things in education. Edu- 
cators seemingly overlooked the fact that those things 
which have come into the educational program during 
the early part of the present century had been thought 








out in relation to the needs of the children of this cen- 
tury. However, as the depression has continued, educa- 
tors are beginning to realize their mistake in eliminating 
these newer phases of education. There is evidence of 
this in all sections of the country. There is no doubt but 
that the new social problems created by improved ma- 
chinery and shortening of the working day have brought 
to the educational world, and the general public as well, 
the realization of the need and provision for a program 
of interests and activities which make for greater satis- 
factions in living. The problems in the new social era 
are not adult problems alone, but child problems as well. 
The school therefore holds a definite responsibility, and 
the school curriculum must provide for a broad variety 
of interests which will make for wholesome satisfactions 
now, and later. Modern education recognizes that ed- 
ucation is life and that it is the office of education to 
enable the individual to live more fully and more com- 
pletely each day. 

Through this growing recognition of physical educa- 
tion and recreational needs, both for the schools and the 
community, it seems that this may be the opportune time 
for an agitation and a concentrated drive in support of 
state supervisors for those states not having this leader- 
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ship, and for a return of this state supervision in those 
states which formerly had directors but were forced dur- 
ing the early period of the depression to relinquish this 
state service. 

The fact that practically three-fourths of our states 
maintained state directors before the depression was suf- 
ficient evidence of the value of this service to the state. 
Today, however, with evidence of increased need for 
physical education, play, and recreation, due to the 
changing civilization and the new social order, state lead- 
ership and state administration are more necessary than 
ever before. 

Considering the social needs of this period, where un- 
employment prevails in the community, the fact that 
child labor laws exclude all boys and girls under the age 
of sixteen, and further, the fact that the large majority 
of girls and boys graduating from college have been un- 
able to secure positions, it should be the function of the 
state supervisor to extend his program to meet the needs 
of these groups. Also, recognizing the 30 per cent growth 
in vocational education during the last decade, legislation 
should be established to extend the authority of the state 
director to include under his administration the direction 
of a program of physical education and recreation for 
groups in the field of part-time education. Thus this all- 
inclusive program is another point of support in favor of 
state supervision, and the Mid-West should be ready at 
all times to assist and lend its support in this important 
matter. 

The field of adult education today also offers a chal- 
lenge to our profession. It may be true that in the past 
education has offered opportunity to adults who have felt 
lack of training in the business of making a living; yet 
under the present social and economic conditions, pro- 
vision should also be made for the living of a richer, more 
wholesome, and more complete life. This is a fertile field. 
Our first step should be to decide just where and how 
we can help in the present movement toward adult edu- 
caticn. 

Adult education has a stronger foothold on education 
now than ever before, and there is 2 demand in this field 
for those things which the adult groups were not able to 
get in early life. This should be our concern. The satis- 
factions gained through such a program will reflect back 
to the homes and the public schools. Adults, apprecia- 
tive of this new program, will wish a similar type of pro- 
gram adapted to the needs of their children. Thus the 
interest aroused in the adult will revitalize, so to speak, 
the physical education programs in our schools. 

Considering this challenge for service, I should wish to 
suggest at this time that a new section, concerned with 
the problems and relationship of physical education in 
the field of vocational and adult education, be added to 
our Mid-West group interests. I realize, of course, that 
possibly both the Public Schools Section and the Recrea- 
tion Section contribute much to vocational interests, yet 
I feel that there are specific problems and specific needs 
which can be more effectively met through the setting up 
of an individual section for this particular field. 
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ONSIDERING further the responsibilities and objec- 
tives of the Mid-West, the Executive Committee, in 
session last September, felt that some responsibility 
should be delegated to each member of the Executive 
Committee in order that these members might feel that 
they were contributing something definite and more worth 
while than just merely assisting in setting up the program 
for the annual convention. As a result, two different 
studies were set up. First, to Miss Helen Smith, vice- 
chairman, was assigned the responsibility to conduct a 
Mid-West “Cooperative Study of Pertinent Problems in 
Physical Education.” A report on this study will be 
made at this Convention. Permit me to quote one para- 
graph from the November, 1934, number of the JouRNAL 
oF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, which may vis- 
ualize for you something of the scope of this study: “The 
Mid-West cooperative study of pertinent problems in 
health and physical education is the name of a new and 
interesting development in the Mid-West Physical Edu- 
cation Association. This venture aims not only to study 
problems that are outstanding in the field, but to include 
on its many committees every member of the American 
Physical Education Association in the Mid-West Dis- 
trict.” Miss Smith is to be commended upon the aggres- 
sive manner in which she has attacked this problem, and 
for her efforts in making this an all-inclusive study. 
The second study or project, under the supervision of 
Dr. Carl Schott, member-at-large, has to do with the un- 
earthing of new talent and new leadership. It certainly 
should be our responsibility to bring out new leadership 
wherever available and give a larger number of our mem- 
bers opportunity for active participation on the programs 
and to function in administrative relationships as well. 
The younger groups of our organization should be given 
an opportunity to express their views of the field, their 
interpretation of the needs of the new social order, their 
views in all matters of research, the field of measure- 
ments, teacher-training, and, in fact, in all of the inter- 
ests of our profession. The intense enthusiasm of the 
younger generation, guided by the mature judgment of 
the older groups, will without question make for steady 
growth, progression, and stability. 


ODAY, in the new social order, the profession must 

be able to meet and adapt itself to economic and social 
changes. There must be a constant revision of objectives 
and curriculum content. We must study the needs of the 
individual, the community, the schools, and revise our 
objectives, subject matter, and methods to meet the 
changing situations of the social and economic order. 

Definite guiding principles should be established in se- 
lecting and revising objectives: for example, (1) pooling 
expert opinion and making a social analysis in which we 
determine knowledges, ideals, attitudes, and skills neces- 
sary for living successfully in everyday life and for the 
future; (2) reviewing the historical background in rela- 
tion to arriving at objectives, and noting those things 
which have persisted during the different periods, and 

(Continued on Page 60) 





ROM the beginning of school nursing in the United 
F suc in 1902 until about 1920, the school nurse, 

and in a few instances the school physician, were 
held almost wholly responsible for the health of the 
school child, insofar as public schools were concerned.* 
As health supervision began to be more clearly defined, 
and as health problems of children were brought to light 
by physicians and nurses, it soon became evident that 
the task was too large to be undertaken by school nurses 
alone. As health education began to be defined in terms 
of health living all through the day, the idea began to 
grow that the classroom teacher could and should be 
trained to assume responsibility for health teaching. For 
some time this teaching was carried on largely by means 
of extrinsic devices for popularizing and dramatizing 
health. After a time it was discovered that the health 
service program included many activities which would 
provide intrinsic methods of approach to health teaching. 
Thus the classroom teacher began to assume responsi- 
bility not only for health teaching, but also for much of 
the health service program. During the past fifteen 
years, many changes have taken place with respect to 
the placing of responsibility. Since 1920 a new profes- 
sion has sprung up—the profession of health education. 
It is open alike to teachers, nurses, physicians, and other 
special health workers. Many from each of these pro- 
fessions have taken college work in preparation for carry- 
ing on an educational program with objectives directed 
toward the health of the school child. 

The National Survey of Secondary Education® reports 
that thirty types of workers are contributing to the 
health of school children and twenty-five types of work- 
ers are doing some health teaching. These facts point 
to the necessity for making a careful evaluation of the 
whole child health program in order to determine if 
possible: 

1. What elements in health supervision and health educa- 
tion are essentially the concern of public education, what the 
concern of public health, and what the concern of the parent. 


2. What contributions are peculiar to each type of health 
worker in the field. 


3. What methods of supervision and teaching have proved 
the most successful, in terms of healthful living. 

4. What are the most effective ways of coordinating these 
contributions. 

We are concerned with the second question as it ap- 
plies to the nurse: What can the nurse contribute to the 
school health program which cannot as well be per- 
formed by other personnel? 


Definition of Terms and Principles 


In order to have a common basis for understanding I 
may say that we are accepting the ‘Definition of Terms 


* A paper presented before the Health Education Section at the 
American Physical Education Association Convention, April, 1935, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

+ Numbers refer to bibliography at end of article. 
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in Health Education’*® so ably and concisely presented 
by the Health Education Section of the American Phys. 
ical Education Association. For further clarification of 
our points of view I also suggest these general principles 
of health education, enunciated by the White Hous 
Conference on Child Health and Protection :°® 

1. The school health program should be educational in na. 
ture and in scope. 

2. Health education is one aspect of general education, 
not a particular kind of education set apart and confined to 
one department or subject. 

3. The health program of the school should provide for 
health service and supervision and health instruction. 

4. Every aspect of health service and supervision should 
be so conducted as to contribute dynamically to intelligent 
self-direction. 

5. The health service program should provide for study 
of individual needs and differences, taking into consideration 
the whole child. 

6. All health data obtained should be incorporated into 
permanent cumulative records, to be used consciously in out- 
lining programs of health instruction, and in the school’s 
guidance program. 

7. Every member of the school personnel has some degree 
of responsibility toward the hygiene of living of the child. 

8. All members of the school personnel should function 
together in setting up and in carrying forward a coordinated 
program in child health. 

9. The classroom teacher has opportunities, surpassed by 
no other member of the school staff, in safeguarding the 
health of her students. 

10. An essential function of the health office is to offer 
an advisory service to the classroom teacher, in order that 
she may make best use of the opportunities inherent in the 
classroom situation for health teaching. 

In carrying out these principles, two other funda- 
mental concepts need to be kept clearly in mind: 

1. No health service shall take away from the home any 
of the functions which rightfully belong to it. 

2. No health service shall do for the individual (child or 
teacher) what he can do for himself. 

These two concepts are not accepted, even in theory, 
by all child health groups, and even where they are ac- 
cepted in theory, they are far in advance of present 
practice. 

The Role of the Nurse in Health Education 

Thirty-three years ago when Miss Lillian Wald* was 
going about caring for the sick poor in their homes, she 
found many school children playing on the streets who 
had been excluded from school by the physician be- 
cause of communicable diseases and skin infections. 
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She found that these children were not under treatment 
and were continuously spreading their infection to their 
neighbors. Some five years before physicians had been 
appointed to schools in order to increase school attend- 
ance by helping to control the spread of infections. It 
was thought that inspection and exclusion of suspicious 
cases would be effective methods of control; but alas, it 
was found that school attendance decreased rather than 
increased by this method. Miss Wald conceived a way 
to make the work of the physician more effective. She 
persuaded the health authorities to permit her to place 
a nurse in certain schools for one month, to demonstrate 
what could be done to decrease absences. Miss Lina 
Rogers, who was selected for this experiment, augmented 
the work of the physician by treating at school those 
suffering from skin infections and by taking others to 
clinics and in other ways seeing that they were kept under 
treatment until well and then promptly returned to 
school. By these methods school absence was decreased 
50 per cent in one month, according to Miss Rogers.* The 
Department of Health was so convinced of the import- 
ance of this work, that twenty-five additional nurses 
were placed in the schools the following month. The 
nurse was therefore found to be an important factor in 
making effective the work of the physician. Her function 
today in this respect is just as important as formerly, 
though she has changed her method of approach. 

The period 1920-1925 was marked by a dawning in- 
terest in child health, stimulated by the discovery during 
the World War of the unfitness of many of our boys 
for military service, and augmented by the Committee 
on Wartime Problems of Children, which later became 
the nucleus of the American Child Health Association. 
The Commonwealth Fund financed child health demon- 
strations in various parts of the country. The period 
was one of propaganda. Slogans caught the popular fan- 
cy, devices for teaching health caught the imagination. 
Pageants, plays, fairy tales, and spectacular drives and 
health crusades were rampant. The nurse used all of 
the current practices in her classroom health talks, and 
perhaps invented others. No nurse or teacher felt that 
she had done her full duty unless she had dragged in, 
bound and gagged, parcels of health, well labeled, in 
every lesson. This period of breathless activity in the 
interest of health was notably reflected in the health lit- 
erature of the period and indeed continues to color some 
of our textbooks and methods of teaching. 


Contributions of Research to the Clarification 
of Functions 


The past five years have been years of evaluation in 
all aspects of human endeavor. School health work has 
come in for its share of appraisal by such organizations 
as the American Child Health Association, the National 
Survey of Secondary Education,® the National Organi- 
zation for Public Health Nursing,® the United States 
Public Health Service, and the Joint Committee of the 
American Medical Association and the National Edu- 
cation Association.2, Many individuals have also been 
studying various aspects of school health. These studies 
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have contributed much by way of changing emphases 
in school health work. 

In Evaluation of School Health Procedures‘ one factor 
was revealed as of outstanding significance to school 
nurses—the factor of nurse-teacher rapport. It was 
found that the closer the working relationship between 
nurse and teacher, the better results obtained in all as- 
pects of health education—in physical status, in free- 
dom from defects, in health knowledge, attitudes, and 
behavior. This study pointed out the need for: 

1. Discussion and agreement between nurse and teacher 
about health procedures and policies. ‘ 

2. Active records which involve a mutual recognition of 
the health needs of children by teacher and nurse. 

3. Classroom information included in the nurse’s home 
visit preparation. 

4. Teacher initiative relative to the health of her pupils 
and reference to the nurse. 

5. Presence and participation of teacher in physical ex- 
amination and of nurse in classroom inspection. 

The report concludes, “In order that school health 
programs may be efficient there must be continuous con- 
ference between teacher and nurse, in order that these 
two school health forces may work in the closest har- 
mony.” 

Last year a special subcommittee of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education for the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and the National Education 
Association? made a study of school health policies. In 
this study the question was asked, “What types of med- 
ical personnel do you believe can best help the school 
authorities to safeguard the welfare of pupils and teach- 
ers, in connection with their compulsory attendance at 
public schools?” This question was submitted to prac- 
ticing physicians, superintendents of schools, school phy- 
sicians, and parents. All four groups placed the “special- 
ly trained nurse” at the head of the list of replies. 
Three-fourths of the school people replying want both a 
nurse and a physician and more than half designated 
that both nurse and physician must be specially trained 
for their work. 


Organizing the Details of the Service Program 


What is there about this activity which calls for the 
specific preparation of the nurse? What for example are 
the details of organization for the health examination? 
The physician can make the health examination, and can 
make available to the school the results of his findings. 
He can be assisted by the teacher. Can a nurse add any- 
thing of value to this program? Can the teacher inter- 
pret to the parent and to the older child the results of 
the examination and answer the questions which they 
will ask? As I see it, the health examination has two 
main purposes; the one of informing the school of the 
quality of the child product with which it has to work; 
and second to help the child and his parents become 
increasingly more intelligent about themselves and about 
the use of expert medical service and advice. The 
basic outcome should be to help students take their 
share of responsibility for maintaining and safeguarding 
their own health. If this experience shall be educational 
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in character the physical examination must be supple- 
mented by significant data in present and past history 
of growth and development, susceptibility to communi- 
cable disease including immunization, and by the present 
schedule of daily health régime. The physician also 
wants to know the significant behavior patterns of chil- 
dren, which can be obtained from nurse, teacher, and 
parent conference; the nurse makes these available to 
the physician. 

The nurse has a second responsibility, equally as im- 
portant as the first, of interpreting the findings and the 
advice of the physician to those concerned. She fills in 
the details of this advice, sees that it is understood and 
followed, even though it is necessary for her to make a 
demonstration in order that parents, teachers, or stu- 
dents understand their full significance. 

Dr. Edna Bailey once told the writer that the nurse 
performs admirable service as a detective. When, for 
example she re-admits children to school after absence 
she knows just what observations to make; just what 
questions to ask which give her valuable clues leading 
to early detection of illness in the child or other members 
of the family. She often discovers valuable leads to be- 
havior difficulties. The nurse through her home and 
community contacts finds the reason why a child is 
worried, or sullen, or irregular in his school attendance. 
These contacts give her a wealth of valuable material 
which the school has not always recognized and utilized. 


Coordination of Service with Instruction 


Many implications have already been made of the 
role of the nurse in making the service program con- 
tribute more dynamically to the education of child and 
parent. Through the methods outlined under teacher- 
nurse rapport the teacher is able to bring a new vitality 
to her daily instruction because of her understanding of 
the total health program of the child and her place in 
the total program. The nurse is able to keep the teacher 
informed with respect to the authenticity of materials 
which the teacher is using, and with new materials, 
studies, and research in the total field of child health. 
Through the use of active records kept and used jointly 
by teacher and nurse, together they may evaluate the 
total program of service and instruction measured in 
terms of healthful living. Together they may find more 
effective methods of working and of expanding the use- 
fulness of their program to the community. Spencer’ and 
Bennett* both mention the contribution of the nurse in 
making the largest number of community contacts. The 
nurse brings about a closer relation between service and 
instruction and a finer integration of each with living, 
through these frequent home and community contacts. 
She also brings about an articulation between the school 
health program and the total child health program of the 
community, to the end that children enter school in bet- 
ter physical condition and with more acceptable be- 
havior patterns. 


Ethical Relationships 


There are many ethical relationships between the med- 
ical and the nursing professions which have been built up 
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for the protection of the public. These relationships are 
not always clearly defined or understood by the schog| 
personnel. The nurse is often urged by the administra. 
tor to take more responsibility where medical diagnosjs 
and treatment are involved. The nurse observes the 
ethics of her profession not as a form of subservience tp 
a higher authority, but because she understands both 
the possibilities and the limitations of medicine and she 
builds safeguards for the individual and for the school 
in recognizing well-defined relationships with the medica] 
profession. She is able to guide the non-medical per. 
sonnel to a better understanding of the proper use of 
medical service and advice. She safeguards pupils by 
keeping the teacher informed of the proper emphasis jp 
her individual instruction and by asking teachers to re. 
fer to her all new questions involving individual health 
advice, in order that the physician may be consulted 
when necessary. , 


The Nurse as Recorder and Interpreter 


Much time is spent by the nurse in record keeping. 
This time is often grudged by the nurse and the school: 
yet studies continually reiterate the need for more com- 
prehensive records of child health. Records are for 
specific uses. To make use of records they must be care- 
fully and concisely kept, significant data seen in proper 
setting to the whole, results must be qualitatively evalu- 
ated and changes of emphasis made on the basis of this 
evaluation. All should result in a better understanding 
of the child. Since the advent of guidance programs in 
schools, health records are beginning to take on more 
significance and be used in a more constructive manner. 
Yet, it is still possible to find guidance records which 
record every detail of the child’s life save health, though 
all would agree that health is one of the basic factors in | 
guidance. Schools are beginning to ask that the nurse 
make a short concise summary of the health record of 
the child for the guidance record, this summary to be 
kept up-to-date by adding new items of significance as 
they occur or at the end of each semester. The teacher 
or guidance personnel is thus able to consider the whole 
child when examining guidance records. This matter of 
contributing to the guidance record is one of the newer 
functions of the nurse, but one for which the school ad- 
ministrator is asking. The guidance record should re- 
flect the interest of the teacher in the health aspects of 
child guidance, and any such question raised by them 
or by the nurse should be recorded in such a way that 
evidence is available that the problem has been followed 
through to a satisfactory conclusion. 








Summary of Functions 


1. Makes more effective the work of the physician in 
health examinations and in communicable disease control. 

2. Helps establish parent responsibility for child 
health. 

3. Draws school and community together through 
large number of community contacts. 

4. Safeguards ethical relationships for the protection 
of the school and the public. 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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You Must Relax 
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—~, But How ? 


JAY B. NASH, Ph.D. 


Professor of Education, School of Education, New York University 


w= ET DOWN—rest your nerves.” You hear it 
q everywhere. “Be calm—oxygen debt—acidosis— 
more sleep.” “They won’t let me alone, too much 
noise—rush, strain, worry, it’s getting me.”” And so the 
bombardment continues from printed page, radio, bill 
boards, and lectures. 

One can imagine the average person saying, “So what? 
My job is insecure, I’m back in my rent, Susie has ade- 
noids, Johnny needs glasses, I’m not saving anything for 
old age nor sickness, the boss is constantly after me with 
‘Speed up’ more sales, see more people, deliver the goods! 
But I must not worry—I must just be calm, relax, re- 
create!” So intricate is the web in which we are caught, 
so hopeless a way out that there is a tendency to say, 
“Well, let’s go to the movies.” 

There is at the basis of all this one fundamental prob- 

*lem—security. As long as our industry is geared to 
speed quotas which surpass last year, units to compete 
against each other, coupled with daily fear of losing 
one’s job, there is no use suggesting temporary relief. 
These problems are basic and their solution is funda- 
mental. There is every reason to believe that fierce com- 
petitive procedures can be tempered and that security can 
be guaranteed without loss of self-respect. After these 
basic problems have been solved then we can hope to 
point out methods of relaxation. 

The let down will be associated with the concepts of 
sleep and rest. In this connection let us look at the body 
physiologically for reasons why rest and sleep are neces- 
sary and why rush, strain, worry, fear, and hate kill. 


O SUSTAIN life one must develop heat, and in addi- 
_* tion to this the body must repair its own parts. The 
human body is an engine. It transforms fuel—food— 
into energy. The body is a highly perfected mechanism 
which generates power and which is self-repairing. This, 
however, it does only under certain very rigid and exact- 
ing rules. Sleep and rest are fundamental to those major 
‘conditions under which the body functions. Let us look 
at the body as an integrated whole. 

The layman is so much confused over the inter-rela- 
tionship of mind, body, and spirit that clear thinking is 
almost impossible. Although, theoretically, we assume 
the unity of these items, in practice we still think of them 
in compartments. The true picture is that we must view 

“mind and body as a functioning unit. Mental processes 
‘are in reality bodily acts. There is not even a special 
fatigue that can be called physical as set apart from 
mental. Thinking, or the use of cortical cells, is merely 
the functioning of the brain and the brain is body. We 


are also familiar with the effects of emotions on the func- 
tioning of various parts of the body and vice versa. Her- 
rick well expresses this in a recent article: 


“There is one part of the body whose integrity and efficient 
action are indispensable to its exercise. 
cortex any spiritual life is as impossible as musical culture 
is abortive without good ears. A temporary disturbance of 
cortical balance, as by one cocktail too many, may transform 
refined spiritual values into a revolting exhibition of maud- 
lin buffoonery. Permanent impairment of this cortex leads 
to complete mental derangement. 

“This scientific verdict meets curious resistance in some 
circles. Since our spirits control our bodies, spirit is more 
noble and some people think it would be degraded if bound 
to a mortal body. Now, this divorce of the mind from its 
body has no scientific support; it is a metaphysical hang-over 
from an ancient mythology. It is the expression of a habit 
which is certainly as old as the human race—the habit of 
filling in gaps in knowledge with speculation and then fooling 
ourselves with the notion that these imaginations are as 
good as verifiable facts, or better. This is the origin of all 
classical and current mythologies, and mythmongering is by 
no means a lost art in our day.” ! 


This self-repairing, thinking mechanism goes into debt 


Without the cerebral - 





and from time to time there must be a reckoning—slow- ° 


ing down, at which time debts must be paid. Those debts 
are recognized as forms of fatigue—that tired feeling 
and exhaustion. 
it has a number of characteristics which we may recog- 
nize as coming from various causes. Those fatigues may 
be roughly characterized as follows: 

1. Big-muscle fatigue or that fatigue which we have 
thought of as coming from activity involving the big 
muscles. The body has used up some of its resources 
in a very natural manner and fatigue followed by sound 
sleep is routine. In this type of activity combustion has 
been complete, glandular secretions have been burned up, 
the body is run down temporarily and a time for repair 
is welcome. This type of fatigue is wholesome. 

2. Fatigue which results from concentrated activity of 
the small muscle-nerve groups, particularly those activi- 


ties that have to do with thinking, maintaining posture . 


and attention, making difficult adjustments, is quite dif- 
ferent. 
lation of circulation and an unbalanced secretion of the 
endocrine glands. 
jumpy, intolerant, and unable to concentrate. This fa- 
tigue may very easily be a forerunner of exhaustion when 
one is so keyed up that he finds it very difficult or im- 
possible to rest. Those people want to go, go, go; their 


1The New York Times, Sunday, January 20, 1935. 


This type of activity brings about little stimu-_ 


The resulting fatigue leaves one, 


There is in reality only one fatigue but . 
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friends say they have great nervous energy and some- 
times they think so themselves; they have difficulty in 
getting to sleep and wake up with a jump, and find it 
difficult to stop short of utter collapse. 

3. We have also a type of emotional fatigue in which 

-the individual is highly charged with glandular secretions, 
largely adrenalin, and in which there is little opportunity 
to act—you want to do something but there is nothing 
you can do. This type of fatigue is often noticed in 
spectators at athletic games, in people who have been 
subjected to anger, fright, or the shock of bad news. The 
“shell-shock” fatigue of the war is a good example. This 
type of fatigue can be very serious. It is difficult to 
combat and at times may even be fatal. 

, Fatigue is caused by the accumulation of the waste 
products from the process of food being broken down 
into heat and energy, together with the running down of 
certain brain centers and the wearing out of parts. Sleep 


- and rest are times when reverse processes set in; fatigue 


products are eliminated, energy is restored, and worn 
parts are rebuilt. Much of the second and third types 
of fatigue are peculiar to modern civilization, with its 
increase in the number of customs and conformities that 
cause inhibitions. It takes energy to be nice, to please 
the Joneses and to refrain from doing what you want to 
do. Every time the basic animal J drives are thwarted 
in favor of some social custom, nerve energy is expended. 
Those J drives are strong because they are old and basic; 
social drives are weak and artificial because the manners 
and mores of civilization are veneer. Crile has shown in 
his investigation of both lower organisms and man that 
“the cells of the brain may actually disintegrate under 
excess fatigue and exhaustion, caused by long periods of 
forced adaptation to unnatural conditions. If this goes 
on far enough permanent injury or even death may result. 


RILE has also shown how the growth and develop- 

ment of the brain has made possible these many 
phases of fine adjustment. Thus brain centers run down 
during activity and energy is accumulated during rest 
and sleep. He says: 


“Perhaps enough evidence has been cited to show that the 

, brain of both the teacher and the pupil is an infinitely deli- 
cate energy-transformer which responds to light waves, sound 
waves and to changes in infinitesimal chemical and physical 
stimuli, such as taste and smell, touch and pressure. It is this 
exquisitely sensitive mechanism, this living dynamo—the 

_ brain of the pupil—that in the schoolroom is being activated 
by the teacher and by the text in the process of education. 

“In comparison with the brain of lower animals, however, 
the capacity for continuous activity is the characteristic of 
the human brain alone. A fox, a lion, an antelope, our do- 
mestic animals, show no such continuous activity as that of 
man. Animals divide their time into periods of securing food, 
for procreating, for sleeping and loafing. Man works all day 
and worries at night. 

“Whereas our ancient progenitors developed a higher out- 
burst of speed in fight or flight, and whereas they developed 
their special senses more exquisitely than man, the brain of 

man continually grew larger, and with this increase in the 
size of the brain, there evolved an increased capacity for 
sustained activity with a corresponding decline in the keen- 
ness of the special senses. 
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“The brain can not initiate power. The power comes to 
the brain from outside itself. The source of sustained energy 
is primarily in the hormone of the thyroid gland. The thyroiq 
gland alone does not produce the emergency outbursts of 
energy. The adrenal glands in collaboration with the thyroig 
gland govern the outburst of energy in fight or flight, hence ’ 
in the emotions. The adrenal gland may be regarded as the 
power station or brain of the sympathetic nervous System, 
The adrenal glands activate the sympathetic nervous system 
and cause the heart to pound, the blood vessels to change 
their caliber, the face to flush or blanch, the hands and the 
voice to tremble, the mouth to become dry, the eyes to stare 
the pupils to dilate, and the skin to exude sweat. The -. 
citation of the adrenal sympathetic system in the emotions of 
man and animals affects every cell of the body—more jp. 
tensively in the lower animals and in lower races of man than 
in the higher races; more intensively in children than jp 
adults.” ? 

Crile summarizes very well in the following lines: 

“It is a phylogenetic recall. Under the emotions of fear, 
hate, jealousy, and anger or sex excitation, the processes of 
education, of reason, of memory, or imagination, along with 
digestion, will be suspended. Neither the educator nor the 
pupil can exercise his mental facilities during phases of emo. 
tional excitement as the phylogenetic older emotions relating 
to procreation, to fight or flight, dispossess the newer onto- 
genetic processes of reason, memory imagination.” ® 


OW is this whole restoring process tied up with sleep 
and rest? Let us examine them separately, as the 
educative problems relative to them are quite distinct. 
Sleep is the raising of the threshold of consciousness 
when the restorative processes become quite involuntary. 
While sleep is a time to dispose of certain fatigue prod- 
ucts its primary purpose is to provide an interval for the 
repair of parts. Hence, in sleep the building-up process 
goes on very rapidly. So important is this building-up | 
process that animals can live longer without food than 
without sleep. While men have been known to go with- 
out sleep for many days they tend to show distinct ab- 
normal tendencies at the end of forty-eight hours. Very 
little is known about sleep but we do know some of the 
basic processes that go on during sleep and recognize their 
importance. Eight hours for the average—an added hour. 
for children or adults who have been subjected to strain 
is of paramount necessity. Sleep is the great restorer. 
The body can stand a great deal of punishment if it gets’ 
plenty of sleep. 


UR most difficult task is the consideration of rest. 
What is it—when does it take place—what hap- 

pens during rest? ; 
We must be very clear in the beginning that sleep does 
not represent our only rest. Rest may be said to be the 


recuperative time of muscular cells; while sleep is the’ 


recuperative time of the body as a whole. 


During muscular contraction glycogen is broken down, 


into lactic acid; heat and energy are released. At this 


point, namely, at the beginning of the relaxation phase 


of the contractual cycle, the human body shows a mar- 


2Jay B. Nash, Interpretations of Physical Education, Vol. IV. 
Pp. 102-103. New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1933. 

3 Jay B. Nash, Interpretations of Physical Education, Vol. IV. 
P. 115. New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1933. 
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velous adaptability. By means of a chemical reaction 
this so-called waste, lactic acid, is resynthesized, trans- 
formed back into glycogen. This is not done without 
expense, namely, about 20 per cent of the lactic acid 
must be burned to make possible this chemical trans- 
formation. It is in this relaxation period, in the process 
of burning, that the body needs oxygen. In other words 
this oxidation follows the same law as that of the burn- 
ing process in a furnace or a candle. If sufficient oxygen 
can be supplied and if this relaxation period is long, 
enough, this resynthesis is so effective that activity can 
be prolonged for many hours without apparent fatigue. 
With an ample supply of oxygen and a long enough rest. 
period very little lactic acid seeps into the blood. Thus, 
a man like De Mar can run for fifteen or twenty miles 
and show scarcely a trace of fatigue products in the 
blood. This whole process depends upon two conditions, 
both absolutely essential: (1) a long period of glide, that 
is, long compared to the stroke period and (2) an ample 
supply of oxygen. Thus, we see that rest is something . 
spread out throughout the day. It is the relaxation phase 
in the muscular stroke glide process. The laws under 
which the body operates demand rest rhythmically. 

Rest is not one thing and exercise another; rest is the. 
relaxation phase of the exercise cycle—that is, a part of 
exercise. When activities are mild and the relaxation— 
the glide phase of muscles—long, we think of it as rest. 
When the stroke—muscle contraction—is long and the - 
glide short we call it exercise. When the glide phase be- 
comes still shorter, we call it strenuous or vigorous exer- 
cise. Rest, then is not merely required at night or by 
taking a nap after dinner. Rest is something that is re-. 
quired each moment, each second, throughout the entire 
day. It means a maintenance of the glide balance in this 
glide-stroke formula. 

Thus, we see the necessity for relaxation—slowing , 
down the muscle engines. Rushing from one place to 
another, maintaining rigid posture, fretting, worrying, 
fearing, all increase tensions which is the stroke phase of 
the muscle cycle at the expense of glide. Without suf- 
ficient glide, fatigue products cannot be eliminated. There + 
is a constant leakage of lactic acid into the blood. This | 
lays the basis of fatigue, exhaustion, and collapse. 


HE practical question, of course, arises what can be 

done about it? How can society and the life of the 
individual be organized to take advantage of opportuni- 
ties to relax—slow down the body engine so that we shall 
not pile up unreasonable fatigue debts? 

Much of the responsibility of this slowing down rests 
on the home, school, and other community organizations. ' 
Children cannot be expected to realize the dangers of 
strain, much less take any steps to correct them. They 
become the victims of the society in which they find: 
themselves. Adults set the pattern. 

In the home a leisurely tone can be maintained. Voices. 
can be kept low, radios can be tuned down, meals made 
charming by pleasant serving and diverting conversation 
so that eating is done slowly. The very color tone of 
the room may be made soothing. The day’s schedule 
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may be so planned that one is not constantly behind,. 
rushing to catch up. All of this may very readily cast 
a spell over those who come within its influence and thus 
have very definite health results—to say nothing of add- 
ing to the aesthetic values of everyday living. 

The school has a very distinct responsibility. Here 
again voices may be kept low, the atmosphere of the “ 
rooms pleasant, the relationship between teacher and 
pupil friendly. Time may be allowed for children to pass 
leisurely from room to room. Rushing children to gym- | 
nasium, hurrying their dressing procedure, pushing them 
during the class instruction, rushing them, breathless and 
perspiring, into the next class—all these procedures may 
easily neutralize all of the beneficial effects of the class 
and set an unwholesome tone for the whole day. It isa 
responsibility of the school to create an atmosphere that 
will be conducive of confidence and composure. 

The community, as a whole, has a responsibility for 
the elimination of noise and a slowing down of the tempo 
of living. Solving bottle-neck traffic problems, the intro- 
duction of open spaces, and other phases of proper city 
planning, all yield beneficial results. 

The best point of attack will be the individual’s regu- 
lation of his own life. He will, in some instances, be 
compelled to take hold of himself and, as a result of 
judgment, lay out a plan of procedure—else what’s a 
cortex for? 

Sleep will be one of the essentials, but an average of 
eight hours will be sufficient, as stated above. An hour 
may be added to this now and then when the individual 
has been under special strain. 

The real problem, however, will be in slowing down 
during the day. Here the individual must manage him-- 
self as he would a child. Getting up a few minutes 
earlier in the morning will make possible a more leisurely - 
dressing and toilet procedure. There will be an oppor- 
tunity to eat breakfast with a sense of calmness, possibly 
to glance over the morning paper. Important health 
habits respond to this rhythm. During the day one can 
learn to walk with many of the muscles relaxed; too often’ 
one rushes to an appointment or a committee meeting 
only to wait many minutes for others. On walks out- 
of-doors, carrying a cane slows one down; one just cannot 
rush across the park, stumble over a dog, knock a child 
down at play while carrying a cane—it just is not done 
in good society. One responds to the dignity of a cane 
just as one responds to entering a church. 

When interviewing people or in necessary conversation, 
one does not hasten the procedure by wrinkling his fore- 
head, tapping the table, and sitting with all muscles tense. 
Calmness is physiologically better and in addition con- 
veys confidence. Even on commuting trains and subways 
one can relax. If one is really intelligent he can carry 
a small book in his pocket. Even if he is late he cannot 
hurry the train and he does have a chance to read. 

Drivers caught in traffic could sit back and relax. It 
does no good to blow the horn constantly—glare at the 
man ahead of you, be nasty to your family or your car 
companions. Every one wants to go. People are not 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Should Pupils be Excused trom 


Physical Education? when? How? By Whom? Why 






CHARLES H. KEENE, M.D. 


Professor of Hygiene and Director of Health and Physical Education, 
University of Buffalo 


ical education is puzzled and harassed by appli- 

cations for excuse from physical education.* This 
problem is large and important both in the public and 
private school, and in the college and university wher- 
ever work in physical education is required. 


C ONSTANTLY the instructor or supervisor of phys- 


HE answer to “when” rests almost entirely on the 

type of disability or other condition for which excuse 
is requested. These may be grouped into five classifi- 
cations: acute illness or injuries of a temporary and 
relatively brief nature; chronic illness usually of an or- 
ganic nature such as heart, kidney, lung, or defects 
of an orthopedic nature, like those of joints, muscles, 
or nerves; the lazy pupil who abhors physical activity, 
or is not interested in the program offered (and this 
latter is usually the fault of the instructor or of the 
equipment and facilities); the pupil who wishes to 
use physical education time for study (or loafing as 
the case may be); and the “athlete” who, because he 
puts in approximately two hours daily in practice or 
playing, feels that he should be excused from further 
physical activity. Some of these latter also are apt to 
feel so proficient that the regular work with a class seems 
beneath their consideration. 

The acute cases usually are excused from day to day 
as need arises, and from a single class exercise, or from 
a very few. 

The chronic cases usually are settled at the beginning 
of the semester, and for a period of weeks, or for the 
whole semester. Whether prolonged excuses from all 
supervised physical education are ever needed will be 
discussed later. 


S TO “how”; for the acute and brief cases a note 

from the school nurse or physician is usually 
adequate. Such a note should always give inclusive 
dates, that is, when did legitimate incapacity begin and 
when should it terminate. Extension beyond the date 
of indicated termination should be granted only on a re- 
newed certificate from the issuing authority. In schools 
where neither nurses nor physicians are regular and 
frequent visitors, it becomes necessary for the physical 
education instructor to shoulder the responsibility. Even 


*A paper presented before the Public Schools Section of the 
American Physical Education Association Convention, April 26, 1935, 
at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


there, a written record should be kept. These records 
should be filed and kept so long as the pupil is registered 
in the school. They are valuable as a health index of 
the individual. A record of frequent excuses for colds, 
tonsilitis, or other infection indicates the need of medi- 
cal attention of a preventive or corrective nature. 

Written certificates, whether for an acute condition 
or for one likely to be prolonged, should show not only 
dates, and diagnosis (which is the reason for the excuse), 
but should show also the activities from which the pupil 
is excused and those which he should take. 


Y “whom” should excuses be issued? This question 

already has been answered in part. The answer varies 
with the conditions. The school nurse, or school or col- 
lege physician should give a certificate to the acutely ill 
and to the injured. Neither the classroom teacher nor 
the principal should assume that right. It is the func- 
tion of some school employee who has the technical 
medical and surgical background necessary to form a 
scientific opinion as to the needs of the pupils. 

If the illness or injury necessitates absence from school, 
then physical education is on the same basis as any 
school subject, and the principal is the proper authority 
to approve absences from school. 

We have to face directly whether any outside author- 
ity shall have the right or power to excuse. Technically, 
and as a matter of law, the control rests wholly in the 
educational authorities in most states. As a matter of 
practice, however, we find in the public schools that 
the certificate of the family physician is practically al- 
ways accepted, although in several this excuse is sub- 
ject to the approval of the school physician. The Massa- 
chusetts law, however, is definite; Chapter 71, Section 
3 states, “The exercises in the Public Schools may in- 
clude calisthenics, gymnasium and military drill, but 
no pupil shall be required to take part in any military 
exercise if his parent or guardian is of any religious de- 
nomination conscientiously opposed to bearing arms or, 
is himself so opposed, and the School Committee is so 
notified in writing; or if a physician of good standing 
certifies in writing that in his opinion such exercise 
would be injurious to the pupil.” 

On the other hand, we find in the colleges and uni- 
versities that, practically without exception, excuses 
from required physical education are granted on the 
certificate of the college physician only. 
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In the states, while thirty odd have a physical edu- 
cation law, we find variations in rules or procedures. 
Since in some states, California for instance, parents 
may refuse to permit the physical examination of their 
children, therefore, seemingly, the school authorities must 
accept the certificates of the family physician. 

Pennsylvania seems to go farthest in checking the 
excuses of family physicians. “By a ruling of the State 
Department of Health, the final decision lies with the 
medical inspector if the school authorities wish to refer 
the case to him. Of course he seldom, if ever, reverses 
the findings of the other physician.” However, the ex- 
istence of the rule, even if rarely used, tends, probably, 
to keep down the number of excuses offered. 

In Minnesota, by a ruling of the Attorney General, 
the school board has the right to determine whether a 
child may or may not be excused from physical educa- 
tion. In that state, courts have interpreted the “General 
Welfare” clause so broadly 
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excuse. The doctor simply writes a note to the effect 
that such and such a student is to be excused, either 
temporarily or permanently, and that ends the matter. 
“The second way is for a family physician to write 
an excuse. This is a trifle more complicated, because 
we require the family physician to state definitely and 
completely his reason for wishing to have the child 
excused. The family physician knows that this excuse 
is subject to review by the school physician, and in 
case the school physician does not agree with the diag- 
nosis of the family physician it is up to the family physi- 
cian to prove his case before the head of the department 
before the excuse is granted. We have had very little 
trouble with this really, since we required the family phy- 
sicians to state their reasons for granting the excuse. 
When we simply excused children on a request from the 
family physician without a statement of information, we 
used to get a lot of them. However, immediately when we 
required the family physi- 





that board of education 
power is practically unlim- 
ited when it comes to mat- 
ters of physical welfare. 

To get some idea of the 
situation, a brief question- 
naire was sent to thirty- 
two cities broadly distrib- 
uted geographically and in 
population. Twenty-seven 





Dr. Keene believes: “There are many of our city school 
systems that have not yet assumed sufficient responsibility 
for control of excuses from the physical education program, 
or for the protection of those participating in interscholastic 
athletics . . . The need is for more strict control of excuses, 
allocation of every child to some physical requirement, and 
diversification of program to fit every type of pupil. After 
all, it is the pupil to whom we owe help and service. He is 
the one that should be benefited and protected.” 


cian to state in full his 
reason, they began to dim- 
inish and now we have al- 
most none of them. As a 
matter of actual fact, I 
can’t remember a single 
case in the past year when 
any one has appealed from 
the decision of the school 
doctor. Neither can I re- 








answered. Sixteen (59 per 
cent) excuse on the certificate of the family physician, 
and no approval by the school physician or medical di- 
rector is required. Nine (33 per cent) excuse only when 
the family physician’s certificate is approved by the 
school (or health department) physician. One (3 per 
cent), Syracuse, New York, apparently excuses only on 
the basis of the school physician’s certificate. One other 
(3 per cent), Seattle, Washington, has the peculiar ar- 
rangement of excusing pupils from physical education in 
the elementary and junior high school only on the cer- 
tificate of the school physician, while in the senior high 
school all that is required is the written request of the 
parent. This latter is a requirement of the state law. 
How good is the regulation whereby the certificate 
of the family physician is accepted even if approval 
by the school physician is demanded? In the speak- 
er’s opinion, it is of little value unless a fairly accurate 
diagnosis is required plus a statement by the family 
physician as to what activities the pupil may take and 
what he should not take. Eleven cities (40 per cent) 


- of those replying, require a diagnosis as a prerequisite 


of acceptance of the excuse. Twelve (44 per cent) expect 
the physician to indicate what may or may not be taken. 


EGARDLESS of procedures and technicalities, the 
situation seems best summed up in the reply from 
one of our large cities which states: “there are two ways 
a student may be excused from required physical ed- 
ucation . . . One is upon the certification of a school 


physician that the student should not take physical ed- 
ucation. There are no ‘ifs’ and ‘ands’ about this sort of 


member a single case of a 
family physician’s excuse not being granted. In other 
words, now that we put them on record, they don’t 
attempt to excuse children without cause.” 

Another phase of the excuse problem is the public 
health one. Pupils with evidence of communicable dis- 
ease should be excluded from all physical education 
activities including athletics on the least suspicion of 
any contagious or infectious disease. These suspects 
should be readmitted to activities only on the written 
certificate of the school physician or health department, 
or, failing these, the school nurse. Where none of these 
safeguards are available we should insist upon a writ- 
ten certificate from the family physician. 

Tn the college or university the problem of excuses 
from physical education is usually more simple. Al- 
most universally the excusing authority is the college 
physician. This is the case even in those institutions 
located in cities, and even if the great majority of the 
students live in their own homes. 

In teachers’ colleges, also, the problem is relatively 
simple, because of the basic fact that no student should 
be admitted to teacher-training courses whose physical 
condition is such that he or she can not participate in 
the full physical education program. 

The health factors related to menstruation need con- 
sideration. The interim problem may well be handled as 
is the general one. At the time of the menses the physi- 
cal activity load may be lightened, and of course, the 
strain of competition should be controlled. I do not 
discuss the problem as related to interschool competi- 
tion because it is my belief that in the secondary school 
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and college such should not be permitted for girls and 
young women as a regular procedure. 

Any scheme of excuses which permits the pupil to 
use the physical education period for study or other 
foreign activity is sure to be abused, and is practically 
always an evidence of poor program planning. 

I feel that I should not leave this matter of control 
of physical activities as a health problem without some 
consideration of who is to decide whether a pupil or 
student may participate in interscholastic or intercol- 
legiate athletics. 


WENTY-ONE colleges and universities were asked: 

“Who certifies that a student’s physical condition is 
such that he should be forbidden to participate in inter- 
collegiate athletics?” These were chosen arbitrarily, giv- 
ing consideration to location, size, and whether privately 
endowed or state controlled. Eighteen replied. Of these, 
seventeen are very definite that candidates having serious 
physical defects of an organic nature are barred from 
intercollegiate competition on the authority of the college 
physician. The same institutions are equally definite that 
temporary exclusions from varsity athletics are made by 
the college physician. One reply is so vague that it can 
not be classified in either particular. 

The clearest statement of procedure comes from Mr. 
William J. Bingham, Director of Athletics at Harvard 
University, who says: “The Professor of Hygiene is 
the only person authorized to excuse a student from re- 
quired physical education at Harvard. 

“The Professor of Hygiene’s Office also is responsi- 
ble for certifying a student’s physical condition to par- 
ticipate in intercollegiate athletics. Before each con- 
test we submit a ‘before the game’ sheet to the College 
Office. This is checked by the Dean’s Office for scho- 
lastic eligibility and by the Hygiene Office for physical 
fitness. 

“During the football season there are many tempo- 
rary injuries and the decision for participation in such 
cases is left with the doctor in charge at the field. For 
permanent injuries the Professor of Hygiene’s Office 
makes the decision.” The “doctor in charge of the field” 
is directly responsible to the Professor of Hygiene. 

When we study the situation of control of interscho- 
lastic athletics in the public school, we do not find so 
clear nor so satisfactory a picture. In the twenty-five 
cities from which replies to this question were received, 
we find control of the decision as to who is physically 
fit to participate in interscholastic athletics resting whol- 
ly in the hands of the school physician in fifteen (60 
per cent) cities, in the decision of the family physician 


in eight (32 per cent), in the decision of the coach in 


one. One city places its trust in a physician hired by 
the high school athletic council. 

As to temporary exclusion from interscholastic ath- 
letics because of illness or injury, sixteen cities protect 
competitors with medical advice, eight of them by the 
official approval of the school physician before the play- 
er may return to competition, eight by the decision of 
the family physician. Five depend on the judgment of 
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coaches as to when recovery from illness or injury is 
sufficiently advanced to make return safe. Seven did 
not definitely answer this question. 

Ideally, at such strenuous sports as hockey, footbal] 
and track, a physician, employed by the city school . 
health department, should be present at all games. He 
should be responsible to the city head of the health sery. 
ice rather than to the individual school. Schools operating 
under rules which take the coach off the bench certainly 
should make provision for medical protection. In any 
case, the physician should be absolute and final judge 
of a player’s physical fitness to enter or continue in the 
game. Doubtless many cities do provide this protection, 
The ones that I know to do this are Binghamton, Buffa- 
lo, and Minneapolis. 


ROM this brief study, it is apparent that there are 

many of our city school systems that have not yet 
assumed sufficient responsibility for control of excuses 
from the physical education program, or for the protec- 
tion of those participating in interscholastic athletics, 

When a state, by law or regulation, requires that 
physical education be a part of the school program, it 
necessarily follows that some representative of the school 
system should decide which pupils may be excused from 
any part of this requirement. To leave the decision whol- 
ly in the hands of any person not responsible to school 
authority seems to shirk responsibility. Properly ap- 
proached, no honest physician will resent the rule that 
all certificates for excuse from any part of the physical 
education program must be approved by a physician 
representing the school system. Oftentimes, the knowl- 
edge that such a rule exists will prevent parents from 
requesting the family physician to write such a certifi- 
cate. 

Parents and administrators have a right to demand 
that boys and girls be permitted to participate only in 
those physical activities that are both safe and bene- 
ficial. This means a more definite use of the records of 
the examinations made by the school physician. It 
means, too, that these records be of such a nature, and 
so definitely kept up-to-date, that they have valuable 
information to give. The records should be easily acces- 
sible, not only to doctors, nurses, and clinic attendants, 
but to all teachers and school administrators who might 
need the information contained in them. 

Special, frequently repeated physical examination of 
those engaged in interscholastic athletic competition is 
a particularly valuable protection. . 

Because of intimate contact with pupils in games and 
sports, and in lockers, showers, and swimming pool, the 
one in charge of these activities has superlative oppor- 
tunities to note and report to the school nurse or physi- 
cian evidences of disease, both acute and chronic. 

Cases of suspected undernourishment, or those show- 
ing symptoms that seem to indicate disease of heart or 
lungs, should be referred to the school physician for defi- 
nite diagnosis and advice. Some of us have been guilty 
of trying to correct posture in cases whose major fault 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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Suggestions for American Education Week 
November I1-17, 1935 








HE purpose of American Education Week is pri- 

marily one of acquainting the public with the 
objectives and outcomes of the work in educational 
institutions. Teachers of health and physical edu- 
cation have an opportunity to publicize their pro- 
grams along with other phases of education. About 
6,000,000 people in 4,000 communities took part in 
the observance of the special week in 1934. The 
general theme of American Education Week for 
1935 is “The School and Democracy.” The spe- 
cific emphasis for the days of the week are: 


Monday, November 11—“The School and the 

Citizen.” 

Tuesday, November 12—“The School and the 

State.” 

Wednesday, November 13—“The School and 
the Nation.” 

Thursday, November 14—“The School and 
Social Change.” 
Friday, November 
Country Life.” 
Saturday, November 16—“The School and 

Recreation.” 

Sunday, November 17—“Education and the 

Good Life.” 

Our profession has contributions to make to each 
one of these daily programs. Obviously, The School 
and Recreation should give us special opportunity 
to make known to the public the scope of the field 
of health and physical education. Let us cooperate 
with the National Education Association in obtain- 
ing a wider observance of American Education 
Week! The suggestions for observance given below 
may be supplemented by the copious amount of 
literature prepared by the National Education 
Association. 


15—“The School and 




















**The School and Recreation”’ 


Acquainting Your Public With Health and 
Physical Education 


I. Radio Talks and Skits, Lectures, Newspapers, School 


Magazines — 


A. “Aims, Objectives, History, and Progress in 


Health and Physical Education.” 


“Contributions of the Physical Education De- 


partment to Intelligent Use of Leisure.” 


“How the Local Program in Physical Education 
Is Contributing to Recreation in the Com- 


munity.” 


“The Department of Health and Physical Edu- 


cation and Adult Recreation.” 


“FERA Programs with the Cooperation of the 


Department of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion.” 
“Values of Physical Types of Recreation.” 
“Leisure and Health.” 
B. Ask your local editor to give space on his edi- 
torial page for “The School and Recreation.” 
C. Daily news articles may carry descriptions of 
interesting hobbies of individuals in your com- 
munity. 


Cooperation of the Department of Health and Phys- 

ical Education with Community Agencies 

A. Civic organizations to secure window space in 
large stores for hobby exhibits. 

B. A community-wide exhibit of citizens’ hobbies 
in smaller towns and villages sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce, Lions Club, Rotary 
Club, Kiwanis, Exchange, etc., with the De- 
partment of Health and Physical Education. 

C. A Parent-Teachers meeting devoted to “The 
School and Recreation.” A meeting of the child 
study groups devoted to children’s recreations. 

D. Senior High School students to “run” the city 
health department and recreation department 
on Saturday, November 16, 1935. 

E. Libraries to exhibit literature on recreation ac- 
tivities. 

F. The local Tuberculosis Association to empha- 
size the importance of recreation in the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis by displays, radio talks, etc. 

G. Ask the American Legion to help promote a 
“field day,” which includes opportunity for 
young and old to engage in sports. 


Exhibits, Demonstrations, Adult Participation, etc. 

A. Hobby exhibits in all schools by students and 
teachers. 

B. Assembly program in the schools devoted to 
health and recreation, and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. Let pupils tell how these contribute to 
a well-rounded education. 

C. Interschool Play Days—Saturday, November 

16, 1935. 

Visiting days during the week. 

Floats, Pageants, etc. in conjunction with local 

American Education Week Program. 

Fathers’ Volleyball Tournaments. 

Swimming Pool Splash Party. 

Exhibit of Art Work, particularly featuring 

physical activity. 

Posters showing work in physical education 

and recreation. 

Dancing lessons for parents. 

Parents present a pageant, “The School and 

Recreation.” 

L. Enlist parents in a band, orchestra, or chorus. 
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The Recreational Program in a Penal 


Institution 


Changing Conception of the Function of a Penal 
Institution 


HE PRISONS and reformatories as we have them 
T ces are institutions peculiar to modern times, in 
fact little more than a century old. 

Although bastiles and dungeons were always used for 
military captives, for men who differed politically from 
their king or feudal lords, and for those awaiting execu- 
tion, imprisonment as the sole punishment for robbers, 
thieves, or highway men was practically unknown. 

Death or torture or both was invariably meted out to 
such unfortunates. The rationalization for this spirit of 
revenge was the principal of deterrence. Yet neither the 
increase in public exhibitions of torture nor of execu- 
tions was able to keep pace with the increase in crimes 
which were punishable by death or torture. In fact pick- 
pockets found a public execution a profitable time and 
place to ply their trade, even though a member of their 
own profession was very likely on the gallows. For 
picking pockets was only one of the several hundred of- 
fenses punishable by death. 

Such practices reflected the lag of a medieval culture; 
a lag which was gradually overcome by the growth of 
a spirit of humanism and a philosophy of liberalism. 
Perhaps the first modern notes discernable in the chang- 
ing functions of prisons and in the treatment of offenders 
was the construction in 1704 of the first juvenile prison 
of St. Michael built by Pope Clement XI. There was 
inscribed over the door of this institution this sentence: 
“Tt is not enough to restrain the wicked by punishment, 
if you do not make them good by education.” 

This concept of education, in its broadest sense “‘so- 


Athletics help in solving of the problem of socialization 





By 


P. S. CLELAND 


Recreation Director, New Jersey Reformatory, 
Rahway, N. J. 
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cialization,’ as the principal function of a penal insti- 
tution has only in the past few years been emphasized, 
with any show of strength, as the keystone of a moder 
penology. Practice, as is usually the case, is only now 
beginning to catch up with thought and theory. 


The Institution as a Socializing Influence 


The two most outstanding reasons for the demand for 
socializing institutions has been, first, the general ac- 
ceptance of the multiple-factor theory of crime causa- 
tion and, second, that about 90 per cent of those com- 
mitted to prisons are eventually released and returned 
to society. The first reason, based on the well-founded 
assumption that criminal behavior is a result of a com- 
bination or complex of social, economic, physical, and 
psychological factors, has been responsible for the ever- 
widening representation of professional interests on the 
official personnel of penal institutions. The physician, 
pyschiatrist, psychologist, teacher, and social worker are, 
in the more progressive states, important members of in- 
stitutional administrative staffs. Only very recently has 
the trained recreational worker been introduced into the 
program. 

Increasing knowledge of the bases of human behavior 
in general and of the needs of most prisoners in particu- 
lar continues to emphasize the fact that the most domi- 
nant need both for society and for the individual prison- 
er is social re-education and changed social attitudes. 
Only such an objective guarantees the protection that 

society demands and to which it is entitled. 


The Place of Recreation in the New Program 


The objective of socialization, to a large 
extent still unachieved, is conditioned by sev- 
eral factors: by personnel and by the type of 
professional services provided, by opportuni- 
ties for industrial and vocational training, by 
an intelligent educational program, by an un- 
derstanding disciplinary system, and by a pro- 
gram of recreation and entertainment. 

The purpose of this article, therefore, is to 
show how a recreational program, broad in 
scope yet fitted to meet individual needs, can 
be organized to satisfy the demands for social- 
ization and re-education by providing oppor- 
tunities for normal social participation, for 
providing normal outlets for physical energy, 
for the building up of habits of constructive 
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A recreation program helps prevent mental and physical deterioration 


use of leisure time, and in a negative but very important 
way for preventing the mental and physical deterioration 
to which our present penal institutions, inherited from 
well-meaning past generations, are all too conducive. 


Organization and Administration of the Recreational 
Program 


A system for the classification of all cases committed 
to any of the penal or correctional institutions of the 
State of New Jersey has been in operation for a number 
of years. This classification procedure, as it has been 
organized and developed by the Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies, requires an examination of, and a 
complete report on, each case by a group of specialists 
consisting of a psychologist, psychiatrist, physician, su- 
pervisors of trade and academic training, and the director 
of recreation. On the basis of these specialized reports 
a program of treatment and training is then outlined by 
the same group of specialists acting as a Classification 
Committee. 

The report submitted by the director of recreation is 
based on a personal interview with each inmate soon 
after admission. During this interview his 
leisure-time habits, his recreational interests 
and activities, and the recreational opportuni- 
ties offered in the institution are discussed. 
Progress records are kept on each inmate and 
period reports are made to the Classification 
Committee. 

The recreational program, as such, is de- 
veloping in three directions, entertainment, 
educational, and group-play activities. The 
terms recreation and education are used ad- 
visedly although they are not mutually ex- 
clusive activities. The entertainment program 
takes the form of weekly motion pictures, 
periodic minstrel shows, and variety shows 
presented either by inmate or community 
groups. Intra-institutional broadcasts are 
held weekly. The institution has an internal 
broadcasting system over which orchestras, 
harmonica quartets, singers, and other inmate 
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groups have an opportunity to develop latent 
talent which they may possess. 

The educational program is more or less 
formally organized. Classes in health and hy- 
giene are held twice a week as a regular part 
of the school program. In this class practical 
procedures for safeguarding and maintaining 
physical and mental health are stressed. Each 
student has his own physical health notebook 
and records his varying weights, height, re- 
sults of physical capacity tests, and measures 
of acuity of vision and hearing. As an inte- 
gral part of this class and of the entire pro- 
gram, one period a day is set aside for in- 
struction in game skills and techniques. 

Another formally organized educational ac- 
tivity is the hobby clubs which meet once 
a week and are led by volunteer lay workers. 
Each club is organized around some activity 
mutually interesting to the club leader and the in- 
mate members. Clubs are now organized in stamp col- 
lecting, Bible study, geology, general science, public 
speaking, aviation, singing, boxing and tumbling, handi- 
crafts, and first aid. The work in first aid is directed by 
an American Red Cross first-grade instructor and inmates 
who successfully complete the requirements are given a 
first-aid certificate issued by the Red Cross headquarters 
at Washington. 

The group-play activities are organized on an intra- 
mural basis with two different units of competition, the 
shop unit and the independent team unit. Each shop has 
its own baseball, softball, and basketball teams which 
are entered in leagues playing a round-robin schedule. 
Leagues in the same sports are also organized on an inde- 
pendent-team basis. This provides a more natural basis 
for grouping than do the shop teams and competition 
is therefore much keener. 

Because of limitations in number of the personnel of 
each shop it was necessary to limit the organization of 
football to an independent-team basis. In spite of this 
(Continued on Page 56) 


Group-play activities are organized on an intramural basis 
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EMBERS of the American Child 
Health Association have voted to 
relinquish its charter and to discontinue 
all its activities and publications. With 
the feeling of having completed its work 
and having reached its objectives, this pioneer Associa- 
tion is delegating its responsibilities to community, educa- 
tional, and public health agencies, and calling upon them 
to continue the remarkable progress made in child health 
work during the past few decades. 

The American Child Health Association was formed 
in January, 1923, as a result of the amalgamation of two 
groups, the American Child Hygiene Association and the 
Child Health Organization of America, which started 
their work in the early years of the present century. 
The accomplishment of these organizations in lowering 
maternal, infant, and child mortality has been acclaimed 
the outstanding achievement in health work for the 
twentieth century. Owing to the reduction of mortality 
in the younger age groups, the span of life in America 
has increased to approximately sixty years. 

The numerous accomplishments of the American Child 
Health Association are noteworthy. Its goal of a nation 
of healthy children has been approached through the 
discovery of the facts surrounding the health of children 
and the study of ways and means to develop new stand- 
ards of health protection; through applied knowledge of 
preventive medicine; through promotion of instruction 
and the practice of health in schools; through coopera- 
tion with the public health authorities; and through 
printed publications and other media of publicity. 

With the use of the Association’s active field service, 
demonstrations of how school health programs could be- 
come an integrated part of education were developed. 
Each community which sought help in the solution of 
its school health problems actually solved its own prob- 
lems with the field service of the American Child Health 
Association acting in advisory capacity. Many important 
studies and surveys of school health were made; publica- 
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tions of this type of work resulted in such useful refer. 
ences as Health Trends in Secondary Education, the five 
monographs of the School Health Study, and Physicg 
Defects—The Pathway to Correction. 

Several of today’s leaders in child health work were 
assisted in their early training by scholarships of the 
American Child Health Association. Innumerable teachers 
and other workers attempting to better the health of 
children were given help through such media as informa. 
tional correspondence, the publication of bibliographies, 
the Child Health Bulletin and the Spyglass, and a vast 
amount of health material distributed at cost. 

Another project of major concern to the Association 
was that of creating or stimulating in local officials g 
greater sense of responsibility for the development and 
maintenance of an effective official program of milk con. 
trol. Surveys made in more than thirty states contributed 
to the present public enlightenment concerning the care 
of milk—an enlightenment which has led to provisions 
making milk the most nearly perfect food. 

The work of this organization in the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection was of in- 
estimable influence. In addition, the staff has served on 
other important national committees concerned with child 
health, including the Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education of the National Education Association 
and the American Medical Association, the Conference 
of State and Provincial Health Authorities of North 
America, the National Council of Education, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Department of School Health and 
Physical Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and others. 

Eight Health Conferences were sponsored by the 
American Child Health Association for the purpose of 
providing opportunities to educators in various phases 
of the field of health for discussion and exchange of 
experiences. Eight published reports—the most recent, 
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1935—have been widely used. 

Such a formidable and noteworthy list of achievements 
and activities is excellent tribute to the work of the 
American Child Health Association. The American Phys- 
ical Education Association with its many mutual interests 
in the health of youth regrets the withdrawal of this 
national voluntary organization from the field of child 
health. The promotional, inspirational, and educational 
contributions of the American Child Health Association 
will be an ever-present memorial of its progress toward 
the laudable ideal of building a nation of healthy children. 


N THE years since 1885, the profes- 


An Opportunity 
for Active 
Participation 


sion of physical education and _ the 
American Physical Education Associa- 
tion have made great progress from 
small beginnings. None of us would 
wish to go back to the days when few schools had a 
physical education program, when even in the colleges, 
equipment and facilities were pitifully meager, when the 
National Association consisted of a few score men and 
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women teaching in and around New York and Boston. 

There is one respect, however, in which the early 
members of the Association had an advantage over those 
of today, and that was in the opportunity, which was 
really a necessity, for personal participation of every 
member in the Association’s program. The annual meet- 
ings consisted largely of face-to-face discussions of pro- 
fessional problems, entered into by all present. Today, 
at our large national and district meetings this type of 
contact with others in the profession is no longer possible 
for all. A smaller percentage of the membership is per- 
sonally represented in the Association operation, on its 
programs, and in its publications. To many physical 
education teachers, membership in the A.P.E.A. is simply 
a subscription to the JOURNAL, accompanied by no feeling 
of the need or opportunity for taking a more active part 
in Association affairs. 

If these members, who have not as yet assumed their 
real responsibility for the affairs of their professional 
Association, truly wish to feel the satisfaction of putting 
their shoulders to the wheel of this worth-while cause, 
they can find the opportunity practically knocking at 
their doors. Every state physical education association 
is in need of members, of people to work on its com- 
mittees, to campaign for better physical education pro- 
grams right in their own state, to study local problems, 
and to give adequate leadership for the promotion of 
better programs of health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. These state associations are doing real work in the 
development of physical education today and achieving 
tangible accomplishments. The District Associations and 
National Association owe much of their strength to these 
locally organized groups, and in turn have as an im- 
portant function the support and encouragement of these 
units. After all, the ultimate test of the value of Legis- 
lative Council meetings, of committee reports, and of the 
instructive material that appears in the pages of the 
JouRNAL is to be found in the success of the programs 
actually carried on in the gymnasiums and on the play- 
grounds of the country. 

Every teacher of physical education should feel it a 
personal responsibility and privilege to become a member 
of his or her state association and to take an active in- 
terest in its program. This support becomes district and 
national as well. With each increase of strength and co- 
ordination of all our professional forces, our National 
Association is enabled, with this enhanced power, to 
strive and progress more rapidly toward those well- 
defined goals that our profession has outlined for itself. 


OME of the news items in current ed- 

ucational journals have described 
projects which are not only interesting 
but are also of timely concern to pro- 
gressive physical education departments. 
Through the medium of Federal relief service, certain 
schools have been utilizing the talents of art students 
and artists unemployed in ways that have value, both in 
beauty and utility, for the facilities and programs of 


Special Use of 
Federal Relief 
Workers 
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physical education. In certain instances, murals distinc- 
tive of the activities of the dance, gymnastics, and ath- 
letics have been designed for the walls of physical 
education buildings. In other cases, wood carvings of 
athletes in the poses of the popular school sports have 
been placed in the gymnasium. In keeping with these de- 
velopments, many attractive posters descriptive of health, 
play, and recreation have been displayed on bulletin 
boards and other appropriate places. 

The use of such material, important as it is from the 
ornamental aspect, has also shown possibilities for prac- 
tical application. Some schools, for instance, have made 
charts and posters showing the proper techniques in 
different forms of physical activity and these furnish 
visual aids to inspire the students to interests beyond the 
mere routine requirements of the class program. Attrac- 
tive signs and notices are also being made, and are im- 
proving the drab bulletin boards to which everyone has 
become more or less accustomed. 

The mention of these developments is made for a two- 
fold purpose: the first that of commendation; and the 
second that of calling attention to the timeliness of util- 
izing such special forms of federal relief services now 
while they are available. Those, therefore, who are inter- 
ested in the ideas that have been mentioned, or similar 
ones, should take advantage of the present opportunity. 


MERICAN Education Week will 
American be observed November 11-17, with 
Education the theme, “The School and Democ- 
Week racy.” The attention of our readers is 
especially called to the observance of 
Saturday, November 16, the theme for which is “The 
School and Recreation.” This is an exellent opportunity 
for members of our profession to acquaint the public 
with the valuable contribution which our school physical 
education departments are capable of making to the leis- 
ure of the community. Practical suggestions for this edu- 
cational promotion of our program may be found on 
page 17 of this issue of the JourNAL. The Association 
office will be glad to receive reports of successful Educa- 
tion Week programs. 


HIS fall, several letters have come to 
A Warning the A.P.E.A. office reporting the ac- 
Against Fraudu- tivities of fraudulent magazine agents. 
lent Agents The Association has no traveling agents 
selling subscriptions, nor are there at 
present any combination offers with other publications. 
So we are repeating the warning which was given on this 
page in January, 1931, recommending that caution be 
used in placing subscriptions to the JouRNAL and Quar- 
terly with any but accredited subscription agencies. Any 
money for the JouRNAL or Quarterly should be sent di- 
rectly to the Association office, or to a reliable magazine 
agency. In case of any doubt, the reader is advised to 
give an order only and to check the agency through the 
local Chamber of Commerce or Better Business Bureau, 
or through local news dealers, before making any actual 
payment. 
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A.P.E.A. Plans and Progress 


y 


AGNES R. WAYMAN 


Barnard College; President, American Physica! Education Association 


HAT you may no longer wonder what your Execu- 
T tx Committee and President are doing, I submit 

this brief report of progress with committees ap- 
pointed to date and some suggestions as to plans and pro- 
jects under way. Except for a few weeks during August, 
your President has been working since last May. Much 
of this time has been spent in studying reports, and in 
contemplating the whole field. 

Your officers have a twofold task: (1) to promote a 
national convention, and (2) to initiate and develop the 
permanent A.P.E.A. program. Either one of these is a 
job in itself and I am more than ever convinced of three 
things: 

1. The Presidency should be a two-year term (I can 
say that freely now that there is a President-Elect). 

2. We need a permanent Convention Manager who 
would relieve the President of all convention details. 

3. We need a full-time secretary, and a full-time field 
secretary paid by us. 

The first is a matter of change of the constitution, 
but the other two would require a budget. Nevertheless 
I mention them as objectives for the near future—within 
the next five years. 

I will deal first with matters pertaining to the Con- 
vention. 

Convention City—St. Louis, Missouri. 

Place—Hotel Statler. 

Dates—April 15-18, 1936. 

Convention Manager—Mr. Philip J. Hickey, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education. 

The Convention Committee is automatically composed 
of the Executive Committee of the A.P.E.A. and the 
Executive Committee of the host district, in this case, 
the Central District. 

The Program Committee consists of the President of 
the National, President of the District, the Convention 
Manager, the Secretary-Treasurer of the A.P.E.A., the 
President-Elect, and in this case an assistant manager. 

Although definite plans have not been made, there are 
certain trends and a desire to emphasize certain phases 
in the exhibits and in the program—such phases as adult 
recreation, out-of-school activities, rural physical and 
health education, leisure-time activities, co-recreation, a 
practical interpretation of our program in community 
life and living. 

The big demonstration will be in the form of a histori- 
cal pageant so that St. Louis may use its rich background 
of German influence and heritage as well as demonstrate 
the more modern approach to our program. We are 
asking that the rural schools and rural physical education 


be emphasized in the demonstration, in the Convention 
program, and in the exhibits. We are planning to haye 
commercial exhibits, of course, but it is to be hoped that 
every opportunity will be taken to expand our educa- 
tional exhibits, and through visual material and set-ups 
vitalize our whole program for the professional and lay 
public. Details will need to be carefully worked out, 
but we have missed a big opportunity in the past, and it 
is to be hoped that St. Louis will prove this to us. All 
national sections have been appealed to, to work with the 
district sections in developing, where possible, something 
interesting for the exhibits as well as for the program, 
Present plans call for a “Hobby” Exhibit. This would 
be timely and should be interesting as well as stimulating 
and entertaining. There is a possibility that we may try 
to copy the Southern District Convention of last spring 
in the matter of an Art Exhibit—sculpture, painting, 
prints, etchings, posters, etc., portraying our field and the 
special fields within it, emphasizing the aesthetic in 
physical education. There may be a costume style show 
with living models, with historical significance and an 
eye to the future. 

While all of the committees do not agree upon the 
matter of a “convention theme,” we are pretty unanim- 
ous that the thread running through the program and 
exhibits should be concerned with “service to the com- 
munity,” the widening influence of physical education, 
interpreting physical education to the community, etc. 
What do you think? 

We are hoping to schedule meetings so that there will 
be more free time. This becomes a problem with the 
increase in sections demanding. space on the program. Of 
course there will be the opening session followed by an 
informal dance, the Convention banquet and dance, Con- 
vention luncheon, with school and organization luncheons 
and breakfasts interspersed. 

We are hoping to have as speakers men and women 
of local and national significance, men and women from 
professional and lay fields, in touch with big problems, 
who will inspire as well as instruct us. 

As to our general A.P.E.A. program: committees to 
date are listed at the end of this article. The following 
projects are under way or being considered. 

1. A history of the A.P.E.A. Dr. William G. Anderson has 
agreed to write this and is at work upon it. 

2. Dr. McCloy has been asked to set up a model constitu- 
tion for states and districts, so there will be more agreement 
in vital aspects. 

3. We are urging the promotion of educational exhibits 
at al! conventions, district and state as well as national, not 
only because of their educational value and stimulating in- 
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fluence at the time, but so that we may be able to slowly 
gather worth-while material for display at meetings and con- 
ventions of other professions and in other fields—that thus 
we can sell ourselves and our program. Some of this material 
is to be kept for our permanent historical exhibit. 

4. In this connection Mr. Mitchell hopes to build up dis- 
play material, posters, clip sheets, etc., which can be used for 
special occasions, such as Health Week. 

5. Miss Ruth Evans has been asked to take our “ten 
cardinal points” and try to develop them into “a creed” or 
something on the order of the Children’s Bill of Rights— 
readable and interesting to the layman, a large size for fram- 
ing card size for desk use. 

6. I have suggested a “Who’s Who in Physical Education,” 
not a blue book in the ordinary sense but a directory of 
people in health and physical education, containing name, 
address, official position, and main interests. It would be 
most useful. 

7. It was suggested by the Council last spring that we 
publish a booklet or pamphlet on health education for the 
elementary classroom teacher. I have had some correspond- 
ence with Mr. Thompson, Chairman of the Health Education 
Section, but I am awaiting several developments before 
recommending anything. 

As you may know, the American Child Health Association 
has ceased to exist. Some of its publications are being taken 
over by the Joint Committee of the N.E.A. Some of its 
functions also may be taken over. We have no desire to 
duplicate material or effort. So I am proceeding slowly. 

8. It has been suggested that we need an outline for the 
physical education instructors who teach health education in 
high schools. 

9. One of our most important problems and one which 
we have not solved as yet is that of “Promotion.” When the 
Committee on Publicity made its report at Pittsburgh last 
spring, it recommended that the committee be discharged 
and that some less cumbersome scheme be evolved. It recom- 
mended a study of the Michigan scheme of promotion which 
I understand parallels or was evolved by or from the Mid- 
West Section. In principle, it provides for a central com- 
mittee, with subcommittee chairmen in each state heading 
up a variety of committees representing all possible contacts. 
Using this principle, we hope to evolve some scheme which 
will make the individual states in each district responsible 
for promotion along all lines in that state. We have been too 
busy selling physical education to ourselves to date and must 
now find a better means and method for putting our program 
before the laymen, business and professional men and women, 
school men, the P.T.A., the N.E.A., the American Legion, the 
American Federation of Labor, etc. Only then and thus can 
we hope for an intelligent support of our program, and its 
principles. 

That is why we need additional field promotion, that 
is why we need educational exhibits, why we need ex- 
hibit material, why we need new members, why we need 
printed material, why we need increased financial sup- 
port. ; 

Have you influence with any of the foundations which 
might help us in the advancement of some of our 
projects? 

Of course we must remember that we are concerned 
with two types of promotion, promotion of the A.P.E.A., 
and promotion of health and physical education through 
the A.P.E.A. The former is tied up with memberships, 





and the latter is tied up with the programs of district 
organizations, state societies, affiliated organizations, and 
sections and. committees. All of these are important. 
Some of the sections have failed to grasp the possibilities 
of all-year-round service to their constituency and have 
been satisfied to appear at convention time with a ready- 
made program. Of course their convention program 
should really be a report or a reflection of the work done 
during the year by the section and its committees. Some 
of the sections are growing by leaps and bounds and 
doing a tremendous piece of work for physical education. 

These then are some but only some of the problems 
with which we are struggling. Our organization structure 
is pretty well worked out, thanks to the Committees on 
Constitution, Convention Set-Up, and Precedents for 
Guidance. Our important job now concerns itself with 
carrying on some much-needed studies and putting our 
program before the public (promotion), as well as ex- 
tending our membership among our own profession. These 
are all problems which we shall rely upon you to help us 
solve. It is essentially a team job, and only as a co- 
ordinated group will we arrive at our objectives. We 
welcome any and all suggestions, both with reference to 
the Convention and the general A.P.E.A. program. Send 
us the names of possible speakers, of good committee 
material, let us have your suggestions for a Convention 
program. 

This is your organization and we are, for the short 
time at our disposal, trying to coordinate your efforts 
and your thinking. 


A.P.E.A. COMMITTEES—1935-36 


I. Standing Committees 

1. Committee on Constitution—Dr. C. H. McCloy, Chairman, 
(1935-38), Marjorie Bouvé, Dr. W. G. Moorhead, Mary C. Cole- 
man, Dr. John F. Bovard, Dr. J. Sharman. 

2. Convention Set-Up—Dr. C. H. McCloy. 

3. Precedents for Guidance—Mabel Lee, Chairman, Grover 
Mueller, Mary C. Coleman, Dr. Margaret Bell, Paul Washke, 
Winifred Van Hagen. 

II. Special Continuing Committees 

1. Honor Awards——Dr. F. Maroney, Chairman, Hazel C. Rex, 
Mrs. Mary Ella Soule, Dr. A. S. Lamb, Paul R. Washke, Ruth 
Evans, Jessie Garrison, and Dr. J. H. Nichols. 

2. Necrology—Dr. A. S. Lamb, Chairman, E. LeRoy Mercer, 
Florence Alden, Rosalind Cassidy, H. T. Taylor, Dr. J. Anna 
Norris. 

3. Resolutions—Major E. V. Graves, Chairman; Ruth Atwell, 
Eastern District; R. N. Sandlin, Southern District; Carl Schott, 
Mid-West District; Irma G. Nevins, Central District; Violet 
Marshall, Southwest District; Dr. John F. Bovard, Northwest 
District. 

4. General Policies——Dr. Jesse F. Williams, Chairman (1935- 
1938), Dr. John Brown, Jr., Vice-Chairman (1935-38), Helen 
Smith (1935-38), N. P. Neilson (1935-38); 1935-1937: Dr. F. 
Maroney, Carl Schrader, Mary C. Coleman, Carl Schott, and 
Rosalind Cassidy. 

5. Permanent Historical Exhibits—Agnes R. Wayman, Chair- 
man, Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, Dr. Wm. G. 
Anderson, Carl Schrader, Ethel Perrin, Blanche Trilling, James E. 
Rogers, Elmer D. Mitchell, F. W. Luehring. 

6. Luther Gulick Award—Dr. Jesse Williams. 

7. National Rating Committee—N. P. Neilson, Chairman, 
G. B. Affleck, Dr. W. G. Moorhead, Dr. Gertrude Moulton, E. M. 
Sanders, Dr. Harry A. Scott. (Continued on Page 56) 
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Report of Honor Award Committee 


and Recipients of Fellowship Awards, 1935 


citations and pictures of the eleven men and women 

who were distinguished this year by the Fellowship 
Award of the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion, in recognition of their outstanding contributions in 
the field of health and physical education. 

The Honor Award Committee was first appointed in 
1931, under the chairmanship of Dr. Allen G. Ireland, 
who was succeeded in 1932 by Dr. F. W. Maroney. In 
the five years of its activity, this Committee has recom- 
mended to the Legislative Council 115 individuals as 
deserving of the Fellowship Award of the Association, 
and these awards have been duly bestowed. In 1932 the 
Committee established standards to be used in the selec- 
tion of candidates for the Awards. These standards have 
since been embodied in the “Precedents of the Associa- 
tion,” which are published in the Research Quarterly for 
October, 1935. The citations of the Fellows selected in 
1931 appear in the JouRNAL for June of that year. Cita- 
tions of Fellows selected since then appear in the JOURNAL 
for December, 1933, and in the supplement to the Jour- 
NAL for April, 1934. 

At the convention in Pittsburgh, the Honor Awards 
Committee made eight recommendations, which were ap- 
proved by the Legislative Council. 

The Honor Awards Committee recommended: 


|" IS with pleasure that we publish at this time the 


1. That the Honor Award Standards be continued, 

2. That a three-fourths vote of the committee be nec. 
essary for the committee approval of a candidate. 

3. That candidates be proposed by committee members 
who know well the qualifications of the candidates, 
A.P.E.A. members should feel free to suggest candidates 
to committee members. 

4. That not more than eight Fellowships be awarded 
in any one year. It is understood that it is not necessary 
to nominate eight for the Award. 

5. That all candidates be proposed not later than Janu- 
ary | of the calendar year. 

6. That successful candidates be advised that they may 
receive their Awards at either District or National As- 
sociation conventions. 

7. That unsuccessful candidates may be recommended 
in ensuing years, but without any priority claim for spe- 
cial consideration. 

8. That in so far as it is possible to do so, candidates 
should not be advised that they are being considered for 
the Fellowship Award. Respectfully submitted, 

Honor AwaArps COMMITTEE 

Hazel C. Rex, Mrs. Mary Ella Soule, Dr. A. S. Lamb, 
Paul R. Washke, Ruth Evans, Jessie Garrison, Dr. J. H. 
Nichols, Henry Foster, Agnes Wayman, C. M. Miles, 
Dr. A. G. Ireland, and Dr. F. W. Maroney, Chairman. 





1935 HONOR AWARD FELLOWS 


The following citations were read by President Strong 
Hinman in presenting the Honor Award certificates at 
the opening meeting of the Pittsburgh Convention: 


Huco BEzDEK 

Professor Bezdek was graduated from the University 
of Chicago where he was an all-round athlete. He did 
graduate work in medicine and assisted Alonzo Stagg in 
coaching. He has taught in the Chicago Turnverein, the 
University of Oregon where he directed the Department 
of Physical Education and Athletics, and instructed 
physical education and hygiene classes for both men and 
women. From 1908 to 1913 he was Professor of Physical 
Education and Director of the Department and coached 
football, baseball, and track at the University of Arkan- 
sas. He returned to the University of Oregon from 1913 
to 1917 which was a high tribute to his ability. Since 
1917 Professor Bezdek has been connected with Penn- 
sylvania State College as Professor and Director of the 
Department of Physical Education and Athletics with 
the status of Dean. In addition to his college work he 
has been both scout and manager of the Pittsburgh Na- 
tional League Baseball Club. 

To recite all of his many and varied accomplishments 
would be a lengthy but pleasant procedure. He is an 


active member in many professional organizations and 
honorary societies. He has had a wealth of experience 
in the organization and administration of athletic and 
physical education organizations in intercollegiate circles. 
He has made many fine contributions to the literature 
of physical education and is a well-known and much 
sought-for speaker. Respected by faculty and students 
alike, Professor Bezdek is a real leader in our profession 
and worthy of our highest award—Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association. 


VAUGHN SEAvY BLANCHARD 


Mr. Blanchard attended the public schools at Pitts- 
field, New Hampshire. His later training was received 
at Bates College, Springfield College, Wayne University, 
and the University of Michigan. He has been connected 
with the physical education profession through the Buf- 
falo Y.M.C.A., Worcester Academy, Andover Academy, 
and Y.M.C.A. athletic director at Camp Wadsworth, 
South Carolina, during the World War. He was track 
coach at the University of Alabama in 1919 and then 
Physical Director in the high school of Medford, Massa- 
chusetts. He has been Physical Director of Central High 
School and Cass High School in Detroit and from 1926 
to 1929 was Supervisor of Health Education in the high 
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HUGO BEZDEK MABEL C. 
schools of that city. In 1929 he was made Director of 
Health Education in the public schools of Detroit, and 
in 1933 the directorship of Wayne University was added 
to his school duties. 

Mr. Blanchard is a member of many physical educa- 
tion and general education organizations. His outstand- 
ing service has been the development of an integrated 
program of health and physical education from kinder- 
garten through the graduate school of the municipal uni- 
versity of Detroit. He has contributed literature to the 
JouRNAL OF HEALTH AND PuysicaL EpucatTion, Physio- 
therapy Review, Hygeia, Mind and Body, and School 
Physicians Bulietin. ‘Tice course of study in health and 
physical education for the schools of Detroit was pre- 
pared under Mr. Blanchard’s personal supervision. He 
has served our Association as a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee and on other important committees, and 
now we are to recognize him as Fellow of the American 
Physical Education Association. 


MABEL C. BRAGG 


Miss Bragg received her public school education in 
Milford, Massachusetts, and Bristol, Rhode Island. She 
was graduated from the Rhode Island Normal School in 
Providence and has taken a number of courses in the 
summer schools of the Universities of Michigan and 
Boston. She has had a wide and varied experience as a 
teacher and has taught in the normal schools of Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. From 1915 to 
1930 she was assistant superintendent of schools in New- 
ton, Massachusetts, and then transferred her affiliations 
to Boston University with the rank of Assistant Professor 
of Education. She has taught and lectured in the sum- 
mer schools of Knoxville, Tennessee; Chautauqua; Mich- 
igan; Boston University; Worcester, Ohio; and in 1922 
was sent by the Commission for the Relief of Belgium 
to teach in Belgium. 

Miss Bragg is a member of many national organiza- 
tions and has rendered oustanding service in the field of 
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BRAGG CARL H. BURKHARDT 


health education. The health work in the schools of New- 
ton, Massachusetts, is known to all who have studied this 
subject. 

She is the author of a Tentative Course for Elementary 
Schools in Health Education published by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment and has contributed to the publications of the 
Advisory Health Council of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. She is co-author with Dr. J. Mace An- 
dress of the book entitled The Sunshine School. 

We are happy to welcome Miss Bragg as Fellow of 
the American Physical Education Association. 


Cart H. BURKHARDT 


Mr. Burkhardt attended the public schools in Ger- 
many and was graduated from the Normal College of 
the American Gymnastic Union in Indianapolis. He has 
studied at Harvard, Chautauqua, University of Buffalo, 
and received a diploma of Master of Physical Education 
in 1928 from the Normal College at Indianapolis. He has 
served as Physical Director of the Second Avenue Branch 
Y.M.C.A., New York City; at the Wilmerding, Penn- 
sylvania, Y.M.C.A.; and in the Buffalo Y.M.C.A. In 
1910 he entered public school service as Director of 
Physical Education in the city of Buffalo and on Novem- 
ber 10, 1935, will have rounded out twenty-five years of 
uninterrupted service which is an enviable record. Mr. 
Burkhardt has taught summer school courses at the Buf- 
falo State Teachers College from 1922 to 1927. In 1903 
he returned to Germany to visit the Tenth National Ger- 
man Turnfest at Niirnberg. 

He is a member of a number of physical education 
state and national organizations both professional and 
fraternal, and is the Past-President of the New York 
State Public High School Athletic Association. He is a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the Normal College 
of the American Gymnastic Union; member of the 
Board of Directors of the Buffalo Camp Fire Girls Asso- 
ciation; and is on the Buffalo Council of Social Agencies. 
Mr. Burkhardt’s outstanding service has been in the 
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public school work in the city of Buffalo. His leadership 
and excellent personality made possible a development in 
the Buffalo schools which is remarkable. His contribu- 
tion to the literature of physical education has been 
mainly in the preparation of courses of study and health 
reports. He was Chairman of the Equipment Standards 
Committee of the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion and is the author of Playground Teachers Guide. We 
are happy to welcome Mr. Burkhardt as a Fellow of the 
American Physical Education Association. 


Mary CHANNING COLEMAN 


Miss Mary Channing Coleman attended the State 
Normal School of Virginia and received her Bachelor of 
Science Degree from Columbia University. She holds a 
certificate from the Graduate Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education of Wellesley College. 

Miss Coleman has had a rich experience in her pro- 
fessional field. She has been the Assistant Supervisor of 
Physical Education in the public schools of Detroit and 
has held the directorship of physical education in three 
women’s colleges: Winthrop Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina; Margaret Morrison 
Carnegie School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and the 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro. She has traveled extensively in Europe 
where she visited schools of physical education, ortho- 
pedic clinics, and play festivals. 

Miss Coleman is an outstanding national leader, being 
a charter member of the National Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration and one of the group called to Washington in 
1922 by Mrs. Herbert Hoover for the establishment of 
the organization. She has served as the President of the 
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North Carolina Physical Education Association; Pregj. 
dent of the Southern District of the American Physica} 
Education Association; and is the immediate Past-Pregj. 
dent of the American Physical Education Association, 
Miss Coleman has made many outstanding addresses ang . 
radio talks and has contributed many publications in the 
field of health and physical education. A woman of 
charm, of pleasing personality, she is the epitome of 
southern graciousness, a worthy recipient of our Fellow. 
ship Award. 


MartTIN IsAAc Foss 


Mr. Foss received his early education at East Wil- 
liamson, New York, and in the Medical College of the 
University of Indiana. He is a graduate of Springfield 
College with both a Bachelor’s and Master’s degree in 
physical education. He has taught in the public schools 
of New York City and has been Physical Director in the 
Y.M.C.A.’s of Bangor, Maine, and Brooklyn, New York. 
For a number of years as professor, he directed the 
School of Physical Education in George Williams Col- 
lege, Chicago. His retirement from active service this 
past winter was the occasion for many professional and 
social functions in his honor. 

Mr. Foss is a member of several national organiza- 
tions and honorary societies. He has been President of 
the North American Y.M.C.A. Physical Directors Society 
and is Past-President of the Mid-West District of the 
American Physical Education Association. He has been 
editor of Physical Training and has contributed much 
to our literature through his many articles in the various 
physical education publications. He is the author of 
Principles and Methods of Y.M.C.A. Physical Educa- 
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FRANK S. LLOYD 


tion and also a Manual for Y.M.C.A. Leaders. 

Mr. Foss has rendered notable service to the Y.M.C.A. 
and kindred organizations and has served several of them 
as a member of the board of directors and executive 
committee. His most noteworthy contribution has been 
the incessant stimulation of the man in the field to con- 
tinue his studies in furthering himself and his profession. 
Through the Y.M.C.A. physical directors organizations, 
local, state, regional, and national, he has urged indi- 
vidual and group study and research programs. He has 
been one of the strongest forces in raising professional 
standards and ideals among Y.M.C.A. physical directors 
in the past twenty years. 

His associates say that no man is better liked or en- 
joys the confidence of his physical directors more than 
does Mr. Foss. A great leader; a Christian gentleman; 
Fellow of the American Physical Education Association. 


FRANK SIDNEY LLOYD 


Dr. Lloyd received his early education in London. He 
came to this country and was graduated from Spring- 
field College in 1923, from Clark University in 1924, 
and received his Doctor’s degree from New York Uni- 
versity in 1932. He was in the British Army from 1914 
to 1919 and then Physical Director in the Y.M.C.A. 
Army Corps on the Rhine in 1919 and later in the York- 
shire, England, branch of the Y.M.C.A. From 1924 to 
1926 he was Professor of Psychology and Physical Edu- 
cation at Southwestern College, Kansas. Since 1926 he 
has served New York University as Instructor, Assistant 
Professor, and Associate Professor in the School of Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Lloyd is a member of several national organiza- 
tions and honor societies. He has served our profession 
with distinction as a valuable member of many national 
committees of importance. He v.as a member of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion, member of the New York State Committee on 
course of study in health and physical education, and on 
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N. P. NEILSON 


the committee of the National Education Association to 
study integration of high school studies. He has con- 
tributed to the Wingate Memorial Lectures and has pub- 
lished many articles in state and national journals of 
health and physical education. He is the author of 
Safety in Secondary School Physical Education and 
Interpretations of Physical Education. Dr. Lloyd is 
loyal, sincere, honest, and cooperative. He is one of the 
strongest men in our profession. We are pleased to 
honor him as Fellow of the American Physical Education 
Association. 


N. P. NEILSON 


Professor Neilson was graduated from the high school 
and Normal School of Logan, Utah. He received his 
Bachelor’s degree from the Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege and his Master’s degree from the University of 
California at Berkeley in 1922. He has done advanced 
work toward his Ph.D. degree in the University of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Neilson has been a rural school principal; 
a junior high school teacher; and a high school teacher 
in Utah. He has served in the officers’ training school 
both at Utah and Yale and was commissioned a Second 
Lieutenant in the U. S. Signal Corps Reserve. From 1921 
to 1926 he was Head of the Department of Physical 
Education in Polytechnic High School, San Francisco. 
From 1926 to 1928 he was Assistant and then from 1928 
to 1934, Chief of the Division of Health and Physical 
Education, California State Department of Education. 
During the summer sessions from 1927 to 1934 he taught 
physical education in the Universities of California and 
Stanford. In the fall of 1934 he was appointed Associate 
Professor of Physical Education and Hygiene in Stan- 
ford University. 

Professor Neilson is a member of several national 
organizations, committees, and honor societies. He has 
served our profession well as a Council member; a mem- 
ber of three committees of the White House Conference 
in 1930; and assisted in orgazizing the California State 
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FREDERICK R. ROGERS 


Association and the Southwest District of the American 
Physical Education Association. He has written numer- 
ous articles on physical education and recreation which 
have been published in the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EpucatTion, Mind and Body, and the California Quar- 
terly of Secondary Education. He is the author of sev- 
eral State Bulletins and Manuals and the co-author of 
Manual of Physical Education Activities for Elementary 
School Children of California; A Health Program for 
Elementary Schools; Physical Education for Elementary 
Schools; and Achievement Scales in Physical Education 
Activities for Boys and Girls in Elementary and Junior 
High School. We are happy to welcome.him as Fellow 
of the American Physical Education Association. 


FREDERICK RAND ROGERS 


Dr. Rogers received his early education at Ithaca, 
New York; Palo Alto and Stanford, California; Tacoma, 
Washington; and Princeton, New Jersey. He was grad- 
uated from Phillips Exeter Academy and holds a Diploma 
of Graduation from the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
He earned degrees from Stanford and received his Ph.D. 
from Columbia in 1925. During the war Dr. Rogers 
served in the U. S. Navy and then became Director of 
Physical Education in Salinas Union High School in 
California and also taught in the summer school at 
Stanford. During the summer sessions from 1925 to 
1928 he was Assistant Professor of School Administra- 
tion at Ohio State University. One year he was Instruc- 
tor in Psychology and School Administration at Michi- 
gan State Normal. From 1926 to 1928 he was Chief of 
Physical Education Bureau in New York State and from 
1928 to 1931 served as Director of Health and Physical 
Education, New York State Education Department. 
Since 1931 Dr. Rogers has been Dean of Student Health 
and Physical Education in Boston University. 

Dr. Rogers is a member of many professional and 
honorary societies. His literary contributions are many 
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HARRY A. SCOTT 


and well known to all who are conversant with the 
writings of health and physical education. Some of his 
books are: Physical Capacity Tests in the Administra- 
tion of Physical Education; Tests and Measurement 
Programs in the Redirection of Physical Education; The 
Amateur Spirit in Scholastic Games and Sports; Educa- 
tional Objectives of Physical Activity; Physical Capacity 
Tests; and Fundamental Administrative Measures in 
Physical Education. 

Dr. Rogers is one of the outstanding men in our pro- 
fession. As State Director in New York he was largely 
responsible for revising the attitudes of state authorities 
regarding state championships to the end that the latter 
have been abolished in favor of local activities. In addi- 
tion he promoted the idea of equality between teams and 
of player control which has proved to be an advance step 
in the right direction in athletics. He has given leader- 
ship and help to many teachers of health and physical 
education. He is an organizer and administrator and 
now—Fellow of the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation. 


CaRL PETER SCHOTT 


Dr. Schott attended the public schools of Shickley, 
Nebraska. He was graduated from the Nebraska State 
Normal School, Peru, Nebraska, and from the Y.M.C.A. 
College in Springfield, Massachusetts. He received his 
Doctor’s degree from Teacher’s College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. He has taught in the rural schools of Nebraska 
and was Principal of the Junior High School of Fair- 
bury, Nebraska. In the summer of 1912 he was Director 
of Recreation in London, Ontario, and then became Di- 
rector of Physical Education and Athletics and head 
coach in the State Normal School of Platteville, Wiscon- 
sin, where he served for four years. He was president of 
the Wisconsin Athletic Conference in 1915-16 and then 
went to the West Coast where he served as Director of 
Physical Education and Athletics and head coach of 
baseball and basketball in Pomona College, Claremont, 
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California, from 1916 to 1924. In 1927-28 he was the 
Director of Physical Education and Athletics in Western 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, and since 
1928 has been the Director of the Division of Physical 
Education, West Virginia University, Morgantown, where 
he enjoys all the rights and privileges of a dean. 

Dr. Schott is a member of many professional organiza- 
tions as well as several honorary societies. He has ren- 
dered outstanding service in the cause of physical edu- 
cation especially in the field of organization. He has 
organized, directed, and served as president of many ath- 
letic officials’ associations and has achieved distinction 
in the organization and administration of the Division of 
Physical Education in the University of West Virginia. 
He is a member of the Executive Committee of the Mid- 
West District of the A.P.E.A. and serves as a valuable 
member of our national Council. Dr. Schott has con- 
tributed to the literature of physical education and in 
many ways has proved himself to be an individual worthy 
of the title—Fellow in Physical Education. 


Harry ALEXANDER SCOTT 


Dr. Scott received his early education in the public 
school of Parsons, Kansas, and was graduated from the 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. He received 
his Bachelor’s, Master’s, and Ph.D. degrees at Columbia 
University. He did part-time physical education work 
at Kansas State Teachers College and Columbia Univer- 
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sity, and in 1920-21, was an Instructor of Physical Edu- 
cation at St. Francis College, Brooklyn. He was Physical 
Director at Warren Goddard House, New York, in 1920 
and during the same year, assisted at Riverdale Country 
Day School, New York. From 1921 to 1929, Dr. Scott 
was Professor of Physical Education .and .Head of the 
Department for Men at the University of Oregon and 
since 1929 has been Professor of Physical Education, 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. He has been connected 
with the summer school at Columbia University since 
1923. 

Dr. Scott is a member of a number of professional and 
honorary societies. He has been President of the Texas 
Physical Education Association; and a member of many 
important national committees. He is the newly elected 
President of the Southern District of the American 
Physical Education Association. Dr. Scott has contrib- 
uted numerous articles to national publications, and has 
made many addresses before local, state, and national 
organizations. Among his contributions are Physical Edu- 
cation for All Is Aim of College; The Place of Physical 
Education in the High School Curriculum; Physical 
Recreation and Exercise for Business Men; and Essentials 
in Teacher Training. He is the author of a book entitled: 
A Personnel Study of Directors of Physical Education for 
Men in Colleges and Universities. Dr. Scott has made 
significant contributions to the profession and has earned 
the right to be received as—Fellow in Physical Education. 





Jn Memoriam 
DR. CARL ZIEGLER 


ie Carl Ziegler died at his home in Cincinnati on 
September 19, following a brief illness. He was 
seventy-six years of age, having been born in Germany 
in 1859. He came to America at the age of seven and 
settled with his parents at Clinton, Massachusetts. Being 
interested in physical activities and having been active 
in Turnverein work, he decided to enter the Normal 
College of the Turnerbund, then located in Milwaukee. 
He graduated in 1886 and later taught at St. Joseph, 
Missouri, and Cleveland, Ohio. 

Following the enactment of the first physical educa- 
tion law by the general assembly of Ohio, Carl Ziegler 
was called to Cincinnati to become “Superintendent of 
Physical Culture” in September, 1892. He had four 
assistants who traveled from school to school giving 
lessons of ten minutes’ duration. From this beginning 
grew a well defined program of diversified activities, im- 
proved facilities, and a large staff. Carl Ziegler received 
his M.D. degree early in his career in Cincinnati and 
surrounded himself with a capable staff of teachers, four 
of whom were likewise Doctors of Medicine. He retired 
from active duty in 1930 after thirty-eight years of 
service. 


Thus is removed another pioneer of physical educa- 
tion from the ranks. Sometimes the present generation 
of teachers loses sight of the fact that they owe much 
to such men as Carl Ziegler who fought the battles for 
recognition, for sufficient time, for proper facilities, and 
for good teacher preparation. 

In concluding his annual report in 1917, Dr. Ziegler 
said, “Altogether the twenty-five years of service give 
me considerable satisfaction. When on my first day in 
Cincinnati, Mr. Bettman, who had offered in the meet- 
ing of the Board of Education the resolution creating the 
department, asked me if I expected to accomplish any- 
thing with the plans then outlined, I answered, ‘Not very 
much, but this is only the entering wedge.’ Since then, 
the wedge has been driven in some, but much more driv- 
ing remains to be done. However, I still have in mind one 
of my copybook maxims: ‘Patience and perseverance will 
remove mountains.’ Perhaps these qualities will also re- 
move other obstacles and bring us nearer the goal: A 
strong, healthy, vigorous and well-disciplined body for 
every boy and girl that attends our schools.”—W. K. 
Streit, Director of Physical Education, Cincinnati Public 
Schools. 
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The Incidence, Significance, and Treatment | 


of Injuries Sustained 


By 
THOMAS WHEELDON, M.D. 


Director of Physiotherapy, 
The College of William and Mary 


fifteen or twenty years and as a result I appreciate 

very much this opportunity to be allowed to air some 
personal views.* In my research work I am continually 
forced to say that such and such observations are sug- 
gestive; that they seem to indicate; that they lead us to 
believe; etc. As this paper is a sort of safety-valve re- 
lease of my ideas concerning injuries received in college 
activities, I hope that you will be tolerant and if you 
do not agree, that you will know that my notions are the 
result of a wide experience in this subject at least. 

Injuries received in college activities may be placed 
in two classes. First, those received in athletic activities 
and, second, those received outside athletic activities. I 
am not going to give you any statistical data upon the 
incidence but confine myself to the broader discussion. 


| HAVE been very much interested in this subject for 


-In order to get proper statistical data upon the injuries 


a definite chart would have to be filled out for each in- 
jury. This would have to include the day and time of 
the accident, the sex and age of the injured, the modus 
operandi of the accident, the cause of the accident, the 
part injured, a full description of the treatment, time lost 
from school, time disability continued although patient 
continued with school work, total loss of time, necessity 
of students leaving campus, special equipment used in 
treatment of injury, total estimated cost (hospital, nurs- 
ing, surgeon, apparatus, loss of time) of injury, physical 
condition before accident, physical condition after acci- 
dent, amount of permanent disability, and effect of in- 
jury on student’s curricular duties. You can see that this 
would be a very elaborate chart. Whether such a chart 
is filled out in any school, I do not know; but I am led 
to believe that such is not the case, as recently I have 
been approached by a large insurance company to col- 
lect such data. It is their feeling that no such informa- 
tion exists, and I feel sure that if it did they would know 
something of it. 

Certain obstacles exist which make the above prob- 
lem difficult. In many schools there is a definite desire 
to submerge information in regard to athletic activities. 
There are certain physical education instructors who 
wish to leave the impression that very few accidents occur 
even in the major sports. The head of the department 
of one of our very largest girls’ schools reported that 





* A paper presented before the Therapeutics Section of the Southern 
District Physical Education Association Convention, April, 1935, at 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


in College Activities 


there had been no serious accidents of any kind at the 
school during a certain year, when I, one orthopaedic syr- 
geon, several hundred miles away from that school, 
took care of three cases of broken leg from that school 
during that very period. 

It is likewise difficult to bring out true data in regard 
to injuries outside of athletics. Students do not wish to 
to admit these either through fear of the college authori. 
ties, through fear of their parents, or because they simply 
think that the reporting of injuries is not the thing that 
is being done. From the broader sense, however, I can 
assure you that more injuries occur in college activities 
than is generally known or admitted. At the College of 
William and Mary we have a rather unusual opportunity 
for sizing this situation up. The school physician is very 
much beloved by the students and they are likely to con- 
fide in him readily. The school physician is very friendly 
to the work. I hold open house, so to speak, at the 
College infirmary at least once a week and there all the 
injuries are reviewed and treatment laid out. Seldom an 
evening goes by that the whole of it is not consumed. 
And in addition to the cooperation of the school physi- 
cian and the students themselves, we have the staunchest 
support of the head of the Physical Education Depart- 
ment, your chairman today, Mr. Tucker Jones. Through 
his stimulation we get a fine type of understanding with 
the students and a desire on their part to help the prob- 
lem along. Consequently I feel the results of the last 
year’s work at William and Mary are a fair criterion of 
the incidence of injuries there. I have gone over the 
records and find the number amounts to 115. I do not 
mean of course that all of these were major, but the fact 
that the smaller ones were reported and that a record 
was made of each, indicates what can be done in this field 
if one goes about it properly. 

The significance of injuries in college activities may be 
divided into two phases. First, the significance of the 
fact that the injuries occurred, and, second, the signifi- 
cance of treatment. As to the former, you are so much 
better qualified to talk that I must refrain from taking 
up such topics as (a) control of the students by the 
school, (4) equipment in its various phases, (c) the 
training of proper activity leaders, (d) control of pro- 
grams, and (e) special safety procedures. The signifi- 
cance of treatment stands out very vividly, however, to 
me. For some reason or other, the laity seems to think 
that traumatic conditions can equally well be cared for 
by the recent medical college graduate and the man who 
has devoted years to this specialty. So frequently these 
injuries are turned over to “rubbers,” “bone setters,” or 
just the first physician that comes along. I cannot forget 
a classmate of mine who went to another school to par- 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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The Increasing Popularity of Lacrosse 


for Girls 


By 
MARTHA GABLE 
Olney High School, Philadelphia 


N THE years 1915-16-17, Miss Carra Gascoigne of 
| Sweet Briar College taught the game of lacrosse to the 
students of the Sargent School Camp in Hancock, 
New Hampshire. Ten years ago an English coach intro- 
duced lacrosse to the girls in two New England colleges. 
To other sportswomen in this country it was but the 
name of a game, played in some localities by men, but 
belonging largely to the realm of the unknown. 

A few years later, Miss Applebee, the English physical 
educator who is responsible for bringing field hockey to 
America, included a course in lacrosse on the program at 
her well known hockey camp. The enthusiasm with which 
the coaches and players there received the game resulted 
in the permanent inclusion of lacrosse on the camp 
schedule. 

From this small nucleus of lacrosse enthusiasts, there 
developed an interest in the game which spread rapidly 
among schools and colleges in the East. A number of 
physical education colleges, recognizing the values and 
possibilities of the sport, included a course in lacrosse in 
their teacher-training programs. 

In order to give national impetus to the development 
of the game, the United States Women’s Lacrosse Asso- 
ciation was organized in 1932. Miss Eleanor Eaton, of 
Milton, Massachusetts, became the second president of 
the association when she succeeded Mrs. Joyce Cran- 
Barry, last May. At present there are five local associa- 
tions in Baltimore, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Westchester County, New York, and forty-one schools 
and colleges affiliated with the organization. There is 
every indication that there will be a great expansion in 
membership during the coming year. 


ECAUSE of the growth of lacrosse in the schools, a 

Lacrosse Committee, under the Women’s Athletic 
Section of the American Physical Education Association, 
was appointed, with Miss Betty Cadbury as chairman. 
At the National Convention of this organization, held in 
Pittsburgh last April, lacrosse appeared on the program 
for the first time. A large and enthusiastic group attended 
the demonstration of fundamental techniques. After the 
allotted time for the program had expired, a number of 
the group remained for coaching, and were delighted 
with the opportunity to try a few of the techniques for 
themselves. Lack of funds prevented the sending of two 
teams for a demonstration game, as was planned, but the 
lively interest shown in lacrosse among those at Pitts- 
burgh has stimulated the committee to exert every effort 
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to arrange such a game at the next A.P.E.A. convention. 

The close international relationship established between 
English and American lacrosse has added tremendous 
momentum to the increasing popularity of the game here. 
In 1934 an English team visited the United States, and 
conducted practices, gave talks, and played in demon- 
stration games at many schools, colleges, and associa- 
tion centers throughout the East. Those who had any 
doubts at all about the merits of the game were com- 
pletely won over by the marvelous speed and skill of the 
visitors, as well as by their patience and eagerness to 
help. . 

In August, 1935, at the invitation of the All-England 
Ladies’ Lacrosse Association, an American team sailed 
for England to participate in the Holiday Lacrosse Week, 
in which the leading teams of England participated. The 
team was sent to learn as much as possible about the 
game, rather than for international competition. With 
this purpose in mind, the players were selected from each 
of the local associations, so that on their return they will 
be able to share the results of their valuable experience 
with players over as large an area as possible. 

Considering that most of this development of the game 
has taken place during the past five years, it seems safe 
to say that lacrosse not only is gaining in popularity, but 
that it is destined to assume a place of importance in 
athletics for girls and women. 


xX D WHY can this prediction be made about a new 
sport, in a country where girls and women have so 
many sports from which to choose? The answer is not 
difficult, because it is based on the points in favor of the 
development of lacrosse. 

The game itself is thoroughly enjoyable and fascinat- 
ing. There is a rhythmical grace and naturalness about 
the coordinations which delight the beginner and experi- 
enced player alike. Cradling, which is the fundamental 
skill underlying practically all other techniques, is a bit 
difficult to master, but when the player learns to relax, 
and to cradle in rhythm with walking and running, she 
experiences the first real delight of the game. 

Throwing, catching, picking up the ball, dodging, 
shooting, checking, must be practiced with gradually in- 
creased speed, before a beginner is ready for a game. 
But these skills, in themselves, are so interesting and en- 
joyable that players do not become impatient to play a 
game, as is the case in the learning of most games. 

When players can keep the ball off the ground fairly 
well, they find the playing of the game quite simple. The 
fundamental of playing is similar to that of basketball, 
in that the attacking players aim to get free to receive a 
(Continued on Page 60) 


Program 


HITE EAGLE, Chief of the Redskins, wel- 
comes foreign nations as they gather for enter- 
tainment at the Redskin ceremonial. 


I. Welcome! 

II. Holland—‘The Little Dutch Mill.” 

III. Japan—Agility and balance, a characteristic of this 
race. 

IV. England — “Flamborough Sword Dance” —A< tradi- 
tional English country dance performed by Morris dancers in 
England fifty or sixty years ago as a part of Christmas and 
other holiday festivities. 

V. Spain—In graceful rhythm typical of the Spanish peo- 


ple. 
VI. Denmark—Represented by marching drill. 
VII. United States — Basketball and volleyball, popular 


games in physical education classes. 

VIII. Germany—Sends her best to contribute apparatus. 

IX. Czecho-Slovakia—An authentic interpretation of na- 
tive folk rhythm. 

X. Sweden—A test of coordination. 

XI. Russia—‘Shining Moon’—A group of peasants on a 
holiday—a gay, fast, spirited rhythm. 

XII. Egypt—Her lofty pyramids outlined. 

XIII. The squaws gather to the beat of the tom tom. 


The international theme was used portraying dances or 
symbolic physical activities of each country. The histor- 
ical Indian chief in front of his tepee, called each country 
for a grand entrance. The costume representative of each 
participant gave color flashes that were lovely. The music 
used for Holland was “A Little Dutch Boy and a Little 
Dutch Girl.” There were couples dressed in blue and 
white Dutch costumes with wooden shoes (rented), danc- 
ing around a small windmill. On the last chorus the 


The Pow Wow 








By 


THORA LUDWICKSON 


Girls’ Physical Education Department, 
Wichita High School North, 
Wichita, Kansas 


group sang and small boys and girls from ages two to six 
dressed in Dutch costume came in from the side and 
danced off with them. 

Tumblers typified Japan. They wore blue and yellow 
plaid romper suits. 

Typical English pantaloons in colors of green, red, blue, 
and yellow, with white shirts and matching sashes were 
worn by the girls in the sword dance. They used swords 
cut from laths for flexibility in forming the star. 

Twelve couples danced a Spanish tango in red or yel- 
low costumes under floodlights, to strains of “An Old 
Guitar.” 

Fifty girls in black shorts and black bell-hop blouses 
with silver braids and buttons were led by a drum major 
through a marching drill representing Denmark. The 
drum major wore the same costume with a cape and hat. 

Games are so typical of the United States that we used 
two volleyball games in one half of the gym and a basket- 
ball game in the other. Each game was complete with 
referee, umpire, scorekeeper, and timekeeper. 

Rings (eight sets), two horses, and two bucks, much 
like a six-ring circus, were used for apparatus. The rings 
worked together making a rhythmic pattern. 

Perhaps the most colorful of all dances and the one 
using the most girls was the Czecho-Slovakian folk dance. 
The costume consisted of blue trousers or skirts, caps and 
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sleeveless jackets with red sash, and white oilcloth leg- effective wand drill. The picture shows one movement. 


gings. In gay peasant costume, pink, blue, and green, sixteen 
One hundred and twenty-five girls in white trousers, bare-footed girls presented a spirited dance, typical of 
white shirts, and red sashes presented a very simple but (Continued on Page 59) 
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LUCILE MARSH 


Dance Critic on “Musical America,” Chairman of National Dance Week, Author of 
the “Textbook of Social Dancing,”’ Dance Critic on the New York “World” 


dl Y= can judge a kingdom by its dancing,” says 

an ancient Chinese proverb, and this bit of 

Oriental wisdom still holds today. If you really 
want to know what a country is like, make a dance sur- 
vey. Statistics from this first 14,000-mile trip prove that 
dancing reveals the psychology not only of each par- 
ticular section but also of each social group within that 
section, and even the personal characteristics of the indi- 
vidual himself. 

What people dance depends, first, on the social class 
to which they belong. Second, the part of the country 
from which they come determines their dancing ways; 
North, East, South, and West, each having its local dance 
color. Next in importance is age; we are all dated as 
surely by our last dancing lesson as we are by our college 
class numerals. Last, and most important of all in de- 
termining style on the ballroom floor, is the individual 
personality, for try as we will, our personal characteristics 
shine through even the best of dance training as relent- 
lessly as they do through years of Spencerian handwriting. 


HE large cities throughout the country all have dozens 

of dance places ranging from the fashionable hotel 
and after-theater rendezvous, down to the beer garden 
and taxi dance hall. In the smartest places you will see 
the people who have taken dancing lessons regularly twice 
a week from five years of age to fifteen. Thereafter, they 
take at least one short course a year to acquaint them- 
selves with the new steps, and keep up-to-the-minute in 
their general style. In this group we find a highly culti- 
vated dance expression characterized by subtle rhythm, 
smooth movement, intricate steps, and sophisticated 
manners. The foxtrot done by this group is on a par 
with the other great social dances of history, such as the 
pavane, minuet, and gavotte. Beside the advantage of 
continual lessons, the members of this group are widely 
travelled, and include in their repertoire of dances the 
steps and fashions of the smart world abroad as well as 
of that here at home. For instance, these dancers do the 
tango in the Argentine manner, and the danzon in a way 
that proves that they have been to Cuba. Now, most of 
the ultra-smart hotels have a Latin-American orchestra, 
as well as a regular one to play American jazz, so that 
their much travelled guests can dance all the fancy South 
American rhythms and steps such as the rumba, paso- 
doble, and tango. This group take their dancing with 
sophisticated casuality, but themselves, and often their 
partners, with sentimental intensity. Positions are close 
and glances amorous, the floors are crowded, the lights 


A Survey of the Social Dance in America 


By 









low, the music seductive—and the checks rise quickly 
from $5.00 a couple on up. 

How different the well-run middle-class dance hall! 
Here, the couples can dance a whole evening in a large, 
well-lighted hall, to good music for 50 cents or $1.00 | 
couple. You will see a great many young married couples 
as well as sweethearts in this type of dance place, and 
even middle-aged and spry old couples find fun, exercise | 
and sociability in this wholesome environment. Most of 
the dancers do simple, usual steps and combinations, 
Their distinction lies not in their dancing but in the joy 
and satisfaction they seem to take in moving to the 
music. As we made the rounds we saw the same couples 
at different halls of the same type, some of them dancing 
two or three nights a week from eight o’clock to twelve. | 

An interesting example of this wholesome type of hall 
is the Lonesome Club in Los Angeles. This was started 
as an answer to the need of single people of both sexes 
for a nice reasonably priced place to go to spend the 
evening dancing. We were told to go early and watch the | 
people arrive. It was a most illuminating parade of types. 
The music didn’t start until eight o’clock, but the early | 
comers amused themselves with cards and conversation 
until it was time to dance. At the first note of the music, 7 
however, everybody turned full attention to dancing. It 
kept up until twelve o’clock, when most of the guests bid 
each other good night and went their own separate ways 
rejoicing. Two nights a week were given over to the so- 
called old fashioned dances like the heel and toe polka, 
schottische, varsovienne, and such old-time favorites. | 
They seemed to be equally enjoyed by the young and old. 
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T is in the lower class dance halls, however, that we © 

often find the best dancing from the point of view of © 
real agility, speed, rhythm, and originality of step. Many 
of these dancers are first generation Americans and still F 
have the physical zest of their peasant ancestry. They go | 
through the most amazing gyrations, and surprisingly | 
enough, rarely collide with other dancers. They whirl | 
their partners madly, separate to kick and shuffle indi- | 
vidually, and again whirl together at a top-like pace. | 
They know all the latest, tricky steps, and constantly f 
invent new ones out of sheer creative exuberance. The | 
Lindy Hop and Peabody are exclusive creations of this F 
set in New York City. This crowd tends to have | 
“steadies”; that is, the same boy and girl go regularly | 
together, and you can see them night after night at the © 
various dance halls competing in the dance contests which | 
serve as a big attraction in this type of dance hall. These 
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boys and girls take their dancing very seriously; in fact, 
there is a minimum of love-making during the dance, be- 
cause they are so absorbed in movement itself. Their 
lives, spent mostly in confining factories and offices, give 
them a real craving for physical activity. The dance 
offers them this work-out on a thoroughly social basis. 
In this group a man is as proud of his dancing prowess as 
he is of his fistic accomplishments, and a winning couple 
is looked up to with great admiration. Of course, the 
virtuosity of the prize dancers of this group never in- 
cludes any real elegance of movement, although it boasts 
enviable speed, intricacy, and endurance. It would be as 
unreasonable to expect these young people to dance a 
smooth, subtle foxtrot as it would be to expect our cul- 
tured debutantes to whirl suddenly into a Highland Fling. 

When we reach the taxi dance hall group, we find all 
levels from the legitimate places where traveling salesmen 
can dance with young attractive girls once around the 
hall for ten cents, down to the real dives where dancing 
is just another device employed by the red-light district. 

In Los Angeles we found beautiful girls as hostesses 
even in the cheapest halls. On investigation, these usually 
turned out to be attractive small-town girls who had gone 
to Hollywood to crash moviedom. They soon learn that 
there is no legitimate way of getting by the hard-faced 
studio doormen. Stranded and without funds, they dis- 
cover that there is nothing cheaper on the coast than 
untrained beauty. In desperation to keep themselves 
from starving they take the job of taxi dancer and give 
their dances to the various and sundry partners who 
present themselves with one of the ten-for-a-dollar red 
tickets. If you want to know why people dance, give one 
of these little taxi-dancers your whole row of ten tickets 
and interview her for fifteen minutes. 

For example, there is the traveling man or boy far 
from his home town who craves a little recreation and 
feminine society after his hard day’s work. The taxi- 
dance hall presents an opportunity to dance with pretty, 
young, and very able partners for a sum within his means. 
The girls report that some of these men are genuinely 
fond of dancing, and are exceptionally good dancers, but 
that others just walk their partners around the hall 
handing them a very heavy line. 


¥ would be false to give the impression that dancing in 
the United States has its strongest hold in the cities. 
In the small rural districts of New England, the South, 
the Middle West, and the Pacific Coast, we found the 
people enjoying the dance as their chief recreation. The 
dance of these country folk, however, is the old-fashioned 
square dance. This is just as it should be, because these 
communities still function on the old-time village store 
basis. Everybody knows everybody else. When the 
people need sociability, they get together and produce it 
among themselves. There are not enough rich people in 
any of these communities to make a social clique, nor 
enough poor ones to start an I. W. W. Young, middle- 
aged, and old attend the same party and all take part 
in the dancing with equal gusto. The square dance offers 
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the ideal opportunity for expression for this group, be- 
cause it is a community affair with figures that give the 
necessary intermingling and exchange of partners. The 
modern foxtrot, with its continual couple dancing, would 
be as little use to a group like this as a game of bridge 
at their quilting parties. 

But that does not mean that the rural communities of 
the North, the East, and the West dance the same square 
dances. Their dances are just as different as their psy- 
chology. In the New England community of conservative 
English ancestry, the Boston Fancy is done with a certain 
prim gaiety, but with a very great exactness of figure. 
The dancers balance and bow to partners, offer right and 
left hands ’round, expressing at every turn the Yankee 
dignity, frugality, and Puritanism. 

How different the dances of the Southern mountains. 
Here all is romance and abandon. The leader announces 
almost every figure in some term of romance, and part- 
ners are swung enthusiastically with an affectionate arm 
around the lady’s willing waist. There are continual 
banter and coquetry, even among the middle aged. 
Laughter, hand-clapping, and bursts of song keep the 
party at a high point, while the leaders get more and 
more poetic in their calling of the figures: 

“Swing ole Adam, swing little Eve, again ole Adam, fo yo 
leave, 

Back to yo partner and off to the next, 

Right hand over and left hand back, 

Four hands across and ball the jack (cut up) 

Watch that double loop, swing yo cornered lady, 

Now go to town with yo own sweet, sweet sugar plum (mean- 
ing partner).” 

At the end of the dance, the leaders usually suggest 
such rogueries as 

“Squeeze your lady like a man, then if yo love her, kiss 
her little han! Whoa ther! That’s enough!” 

In the Kentucky mountains, “the Running Set”’ is still 
enjoyed in all its pristine glory. Cecil Sharp, famous 
British folk dance authority, reported this as one of the 
most perfectly preserved of the English folk dances. It 
was probably imported with the earliest settlers and 
preserved by the isolation of the people. 

In the extreme South the old French influence shows 
in the Mardi Gras dances of Louisiana and South Texas. 

In the great open spaces of the West the Saturday 
night dances still bring the cowboys riding to town. 
Their dances are simpler and cruder than the square 
dances of the South, but very real and very sociable. 
The calls express the atmosphere perfectly: 

“Git yer little fillies ready, trot em out upon the floor, 

Line up there, young cusses, all ready now to dance some 
more. 

Promenade like skeery cattle (run), bunch the heifers 

(ladies), center so. 

Shake yer spurs until they rattle, circle stags, whirl yer own 
and off you go. 

Pick her up and feel her heft, now round the circle double 
quick, 

Swing yer dame, grand right and left, grab em, kiss em, 
even though they kick.” 
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It was not unusual to see quadrille written in all seri- 
ousness “cow drill.” This mistake was found even in 
some of the old-time dance halls in California. 

As soon as one reaches California the Spanish influence 
is most strongly felt, and the gorgeous Spanish Fiestas 
with their dances and ceremonials hearken back to the 
old Spanish Mission days. 


N the Middle West one hears a great deal about Henry 
Ford bringing back the old dances. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Ford has succeeded more in keeping them alive 
with the old guard. People dance as they live. Pioneer 
days are not so far away out there, and a very sturdy, 
elderly group is still going strong. Then too, in that part 
of the country, there is a large population of European 
birth. These people take naturally to the square dances 
because they resemble their own folk forms. The old 
dances are great fun in a group where people know each 
other and, also, the different dance figures. They are 
very social, too, with their continual exchange of part- 
ners. But imagine trying to introduce a square dance in 
the hotels and clubs where city dwellers dance today. It 
just does not fit modern metropolitan life any more than 
the two-seated carriage which Mr. Ford has so ably re- 
placed by the V-8. 


|* was not only in the Middle West that we found old- 
time dances in our survey. Long Beach, California, 
boasts a very flourishing branch of these Victorian ball- 
room dances. On the coast, Long Beach is facetiously 
referred to as the capital of Iowa, because so many 
Iowans and other middle-west farmers retire to Long 
Beach to spend their declining years in the sun. They 
have taken the old dances with them, and several times a 
week they all turn out to do the heel and toe polka, the 
waltz, quadrille, the schottische, and varsovienne. It is 
amazing what fine dancers these old folks are, and it is 
also a recommendation for the old dances if they keep 
one as young and sprightly as these retired midwesterners 
showed themselves to be on the dance floor. 

In the larger communities and even in the big cities, 
we found foreign groups still dancing their native dances. 
In fact, the National Folk Festival Council is encourag- 
ing this foreign folk-dance expression and has already 
made great strides in stimulating such groups all over 
the country. In New York City, alone, there are several 
dozen such groups, each representing a different nation. 
In fact, one scholar remarked it was easier to find repre- 
sentative European folk dancing in this country than 
abroad. 

However interesting and wholesome these survivals are, 
the survey of the country proved that the foxtrot is not 
only the real folk dance of present-day American youth 
but also the international favorite. The foxtrot of today 
is definitely faster, more vigorous, and varied than that 
of even five years ago. At the exclusive Charleston 
Colonial Ball we found the debutantes and cadets doing 
what they call the Shag. This is a daring little hop and 
kick with sudden lunges and shuffling turns. As we fol- 
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lowed our survey though the South we found the same 
little hop, skip, and jump under the names of Finale 
Hop and Florida Hop. Through the West the same Steps 
could be traced under the names of Collegiate, Balboa 
and Dime Jig. On return to New York we found the 
Lindy Hop in the middle and lower classes still ye 
popular, and even in staid old New England the younger 
set introducing the shuffle and kick into their foxtrot, 

The waltz has also staged a complete comeback, 4 
number of stage productions are featuring the Mauve 
Decade, with, of course, the lilting, lovely waltz that was 
so much a part of that period. The Blue Danube anq 
other Viennese waltzes are being played by the dance 
orchestras, and our jazz composers are beginning to set 
their new numbers to three-four time. The new waltz is 
characterized by cross steps, dips, pivots, and the old 
waltz step is done with a new syncopation that is most 
exciting. We found this new waltz feeling very strong on 
the West coast and in the South. But even the East js 
now showing signs of picking up the waltz rage with 
enthusiasm. 

The Latin American orchestras are gaining steadily in 
popularity, and dancers everywhere are using the charac- 
teristic tango and rumba steps to this music. 


T summer resorts and vacation camps we had the 
opportunity of seeing dancers from all over the 
country mingling on the same dance floor. We found the 
dancing of these people revealed not only their social 
group, and the part of the country from which they came, 
but, also, their personal characteristics. 

We classified the dancers into five typical groups. 

1. A young lower middle class that goes in for fast, stren- 
uous, and tricky steps. Those in this group dart and race 
around the room, shuffling, twisting, and even kicking. Their 
dance position is quite far apart because their interest is 
primarily in movement. They separate from their partners 
completely at times to do special, violent, intricate steps. 
Their rhythm is excellent, and they do varied and complicated 
syncopation with their feet. Their dancing has much of the 
joy and abandon of folk dancing, but very little of the re- 
straint and elegance of fine social and ballroom dancing. 

2. Young upper middle class people who have had the 
advantage of dancing lessons, but who lack the vitality and 
abandon to dance for sheer gaiety and exuberance. The dance 
is much more a social and romantic gesture. The positions 
are close, cheek to cheek, or forehead to forehead, or mas- 
culine chin to feminine head. Whether the music is fast or 
slow, they mosey around apparently lost in a rhythmic 
trance. They sometimes break into a conversational walk, 
but their dancing on the whole has little virtuosity. But 
even this group shows an ever-increasing tendency to adopt 
the new, intricate steps, and tricky rhythms. 

3. A last generation group who were good waltzers in their 
day. Although they have progressed to the dances of this 
generation, their dance position and style are still reminiscent 
of the gay-nineties waltz in all its pristine formality. They 
dance far apart and on their toes. They are completely ob- 
livious of the existence of syncopation. 

4. The foreign born who have acquired the American fox- 
trot along with American slang as one of the necessary 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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Methods in Teaching Basketball Skills 


Y 


H. C. CARLSON, M.D. 


Basketball Coach, University of Pittsburgh 


that they are physical actions that may be common 

to basketball, football, baseball, track, dancing, or 
other physical activities.* Skills are to the physical edu- 
cator what fundamentals are to the coach. They are 
synonymous in that their mastery is conducive to better 
physical achievement. The teaching is facilitated by a 
thorough knowledge of the skills and the ability to execute 
them. Practically, any movement may be an applicable 
skill in basketball, but the task here is to bring out the 
salient skills and methods of developing better execution. 
Some individuals may be the picture of near perfection 
without realizing the elements of their greatness. Many 
All-American players may be that without a knowledge 
of the fundamentals of their particular sport. They pro- 
ceed to play without a conscious knowledge of the rules. 
But the teacher cannot leave to chance the possibility of 
development. This paper will give a program that could 
be applicable to the teacher of physical education as well 
as to the basketball coach. The skills in footwork will 
be more specific. The skills of other fundamentals will 
be more general. The subjects of practice period outlines, 
systems, competition, and related topics obviously cannot 
be given in detail because of the limitations of time. 

In systematic types of team play the individuals work 
together, and there develops a similarity of play deriving 
its variety by the varying abilities and tendencies of the 
different players. When there is less systematic play, 
there is greater demand upon individual mastery of funda- 
mentals. It would seem that there would be more chance 
of better cohesion with the practiced system. Teaching 
is facilitated with the systematic type because of the 
complementary action of the participants. Further, the 
teacher may be able better to visualize the ends sought. 
The fundamentals may be taught as fundamentals. The 
system may be separated into its component parts and 
arranged into a practice outline, just as a fundamental 
may be divided into component skills. The system may 
be practiced as a system and then played as a system 
in competition. The fundamentals will have been covered 
in different guises, and the values of repetition may be had 
without the drudgery of apparently going over the same 
thing time after time. The idea of developing habits of 
practice also saves wear and tear on the nervous as well 
as the physical system. And it is well to appreciate that 
basketball is a game that is played along established habits 
of play. 


To: INTERPRETATION of skills in this paper is 





*A paper presented before the Men’s Athletic Section of the 
American Physical Education Association Convention, April, 1935, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INCE we are dealing with physical skills, we must give 
some passing thought to the mechanism of their pro- 
duction through the action of muscles upon bones. Muscles 
have two types of action, tonic and phasic. The former 
deals with the maintenance of position, as in holding the 
arms still extended above the head. Phasic deals more 
with motion and would be illustrated by rotating the arms 
extended above the head. Fatigue may come with either 
action, and fatigue affects the execution of any skill. It 
therefore becomes apparent that good condition is essen- 
tial to the development of good skills, and good condi- 
tion applies to both tonic and phasic action. Tonic condi- 
tion may be developed in a manner that is suggestive of 
relaxation, and relaxation should have far more attention 
from physical educators. The development of tonic action 
can be had on the tables and benches of the dressing-room. 
Phasic action is best developed in the gymnasium. 

The tonic exercises may be taken while lying across a 
bench. First the head, arms, and shoulders, extended 
beyond the side of the bench. The individual will lie on 
his back first. He may want to lift against gravity on 
some occasions, and this may develop into rhythmic con- 
traction and expansion. He will next roll on one side, 
later on the chest and the abdomen, and on over upon 
the other side. Gravity will pull on the parts without 
support. Next the individual will project his lower ex- 
tremities beyond the opposite end of the bench. He may 
again start on his back, then on one side, then on the 
chest, until feeling of tension comes in each position. 
Again, he may overcome gravity, rhythmically if he so 
desires. With the hands and feet as supports, the rotation 
may be employed to exercise the remaining muscles and 
joints of the trunk. The musculature of each individual 
will determine the period of time needed for that particu- 
lar individual. The exercises will surely develop muscle 
tone. They should be stopped when discomfort starts. 
The following is a compact résumé of the foregoing exer- 
cises with apparent rest. They have their place outside 
and within the realms of athletic activities: 

A. Head, shoulders, and arms extended beyond the bench. 

1. On back. 3. On chest and abdomen. 

2. On right side. 4. On left side. 

B. Lower limbs extended as far as possible beyond edge of 
bench. 

1. On back. 3. On chest and abdomen. 

2. On right side. 4. On left side. 

C. Use hands and feet as support. 

1. Face and chest down. 

2. Right side down with left arm extended upward, right 
hand and left foot as support and right foot as balance. 

3. Face and chest up, with hands and feet as support. 

4. Left side down with right arm extended up. Left hand 
and right foot as support and left foot as balance. 

In basketball our only locomotion is by footwork. 
This footwork is in action the greatest part of the day, 
but it needs improvement and application. Coaches have 
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various means of furthering this combination. One player 
who came to us said, that in high school, he always 
pivoted around every fire plug. Another said he pivoted 
around all the chairs at home. One method not yet re- 
ported is to regard street curbs as side lines. Regardless 
of the method, it should certainly be emphasized that 
to know what to do is not sufficient. We must actually 
learn to execute with finesse. The exact application is a 
development that can come later. There are certain pro- 
cedures for basketball and football footwork that can 
utilize solo practice. 


When a boy steps upon the basketball floor, his muscles 
may not be warmed to the degree required for full func- 
tion. To walk through required footwork is an ideal pre- 
liminary warm-up. Demands of equilibrium and muscle 
coordination are met gradually. An outline for solo foot- 
work practice is presented here, subject to addition or 
subtractions. This work can also be done by groups. 


I. The player walks along the middle of the floor, length- 
wise. He steps with his left foot forward and toward his right. 
As he puts his weight on his left foot he turns completely 
around and swings with his right foot in the same general 
direction of his advance. Another step with his left foot is 
required for balance, and then he puts his right foot towards 
the left. A pivot on the right foot, with a complete turn, 
completes one cycle. The various steps can be made on counts 
of one, two, three. One is the cross step and the start of the 
turn. Two is the step ending the turn. Three is the step to 
regain equilibrium and to prepare for the change of direction. 
On the counts of one and two the same side arm as the step- 
ping foot should be extended forward. This one, two, three 
time would go well with a waltz played on any reclaimed 
victrola. 


II. For a defensive skill the player goes backward over the 
course followed in I. He steps back with his right foot and 
lowers his right arm while elevating his left arm. On the 
second count he steps back with his left foot starting a coun- 
terclockwise turn. The left arm comes down, and the right 
arm goes up. On the third count, the right foot continues the 
counterclockwise movement to complete the turn. The right 
arm is down and the left is up to present the same relative 


position as in count one. The practice for the opposite siq, 
then starts on count one again. The left foot drops back, th 
left arm is down, and the right arm is up. On count two, the 
right swings back to start the clockwise swing, with the right 
arm down and the left arm up. Count three causes the left 
foot to come round and complete the clockwise turn. The 
left arm is down and the right is up as on count one. The 
retreat may cover the length of the floor with alternate clock. 
wise and counterclockwise turns, with arms up and down. 

III. Later on, as a means of adding some fun to I and Il, 
one man may advance while a teammate may retreat with 
the one, two, three, count. One of Wayne King’s waltzes 
will add to the picture. 
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1V. A common thing to basketball and football is to avoid 
going out-of-bounds. The player walks down the side line, 
with the right foot nearer the line. The best way to avoid 
going out-of-bounds is to drive in off the right foot on the 
count of one and alight on the left on the count of two. Count 
number three merely completes the three count and brings 
the right foot nearer the line. The next step and count number 
one brings the left foot ahead with the danger of going out- 
of-bounds. To cross the right foot over would endanger con- 
tact and loss of balance. Count two brings the pivot in clock- 
wise with the right foot bringing progress out of danger. Count 
three completes that cycle with the left foot down. Count one 
brings the right foot down in danger of the side line and 
another count one. This alternate drive in and pivot in will 
improve one’s technique. The application will be more ap- 
parent later. Reverse the direction of travel along the line, 
and the left foot will be nearer the side line. This latter direc- 
tion will give practice in the drive in off the left foot and the 
pivot in off the right foot. 


V. A defensive skill along the side line may also enhance 
offensive pivots. The player stands at one end of the floor 
with his back to the court. This left foot is nearer the side 
line. He steps back with his left foot. and drops his left hand 
as if to contact the side line. His right arm is extended above 
his head. The right foot is swung around clockwise with the 
right hand reaching for the side line as the left arm is extended 
above the head. Next the left leg is swung around clockwise 
with the left hand reaching for the side line and the right 
arm extended. This may be continued the length of the floor. 
The retreat in the opposite direction gives the counterclock- 
wise movements and a defensive mechanism for the opposite 
side of the floor. 


VI. A basketball defensive skill of shifting the feet and 
maintaining relative position of the feet has been further 
portrayed in the shifting feet of big-league catchers and first 
basemen. The arms are extended sidewise, and the position 
of the feet corresponds. The one count may be to the left, 
and then two jumps to the right to keep up the waltz time. 
This exercise should be crosswise with the court to correspond 
with actual game conditions. 


VII. This could give a combination of II and VI to em- 
phasize defensive skills. The player doing this should be 
simulating shadow boxing. 
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VIII. A four-count maneuver to portray an offensive skill 
is the straight pivot. The feet should be together and a ball 
should be held on the count of one, a step is taken forward 
by the right foot. On count two the right foot should retreat 
behind the original position. On count three, swing the right 
foot around clockwise and face the original direction with the 
right foot in front of the left foot. The four count will bring 
a counterclockwise movement to the original position. In the 
foregoing the left foot has maintained its contact with the 
floor. The process may now be reversed with the right foot 
keeping its contact with the floor. 

After the individual workouts come the team workouts. 
The entire squad line-up on the one side of the floor gives 
the opportunity of gradual warm-ups, physically and men- 
tally. Little visits are enjoyed among the players, and a 
few happy wisecracks are whispered at the expense of, 
but to the profit of the coach. Jumps may be practiced 
in the single line, or the squad may be divided into two 
groups with each player having another directly opposite 
him. On a reverse pivot, player A steps with his right 
foot to about a 45-degree angle to his left as if to go 
past B. As B leans in the direction of the first step taken 
by A, then A puts his weight on his right foot, turns 
counterclockwise, and points his left foot at 45-degree 
angle to original side line and reverses his direction. The 
starting foot may be alternated as well as alternating the 
positions of the players. A straight pivot to hold the ball 
may be started the same as the above described pivot. 
In the latter pivot, the right foot is pulled back in retreat; 
and the player may rotate any way so long as the left 
foot is kept in contact with the floor. 

While the teacher issues further instructions, the play- 
ers may stand with arms elevated and elbows flexed. 
Since elbow extension is one of the most important muscle 
actions employed in basketball, it can hardly be prac- 
ticed too much. This exercise is designed to develop speed 
and coordination rather than strength. 

The players may jump upward with arms extended on 
counts by the instructor. This will insure the exercise 
of the jumping muscles every day. When the ball is to 
be tapped forward, there may be preliminary flexion at 
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the elbow before the full extension and the tap by the 
fingers. When the ball is to be tapped back, full extension 
comes first at the elbow before flexion, which accompanies 
the back tap by the fingers. Jumping involves preliminary 
flexion of the spine, hips, knees, and ankles. The com- 
bined jerk of the extension muscles determines the height 
of the jump. It is well to note that this development is 
probably in contrast to rhythmic development. Then, too, 
the timing of the two jumps with the ball is almost as 
important as the jump itself. 


ASSING and receiving are generally the first funda- 

mentals to receive attention with the use of the ball. 

It is interesting to note the development in the ability 
of various individuals to pass. Some of the boys who 
come to college have played only on small floors and are 
unable to throw swift passes. 
After one or two years of prac- 
tice they become very adept in 
this fundamental. The teacher 
of physical education as well 
as coaches should give some 
thought to the function of the 
elbow joint. Extension of the 
elbow itself can give marked 
projection, but flexion projec- 
tion is not as efficient. The 
former is necessary with most 
passes above the chest level. 
The flexion involved in low 
starting passes is supplemen- 
tary to shoulder and body 
muscular action. Again there 
is the problem of jerk devel- 
opment. 

Two parallel lines are formed 
about eight feet apart with the 
players in each line facing the players in the opposite line. 
Two-handed passes are made by air or bounce to players 
of the opposite line. Either direct or peripheral vision 
is used. While the lines are still close together, the ball 
may be batted with one or two hands to the opposite 
line-up. The distance between the lines is increased to 
facilitate harder passing with one or two hands. Accuracy 
is stressed first and then comes the item of deception. The 
ball may be directed to either side of the receiver, either 
aerially or by bounce, and with or without the use of 
peripheral vision. 

The cut is added to the above pass maneuvers by hav- 
ing the passer and receiver in motion. The habits of play 
should be given some thought at this time; i.e., whether 
or not the passer is to go in front or behind his receiver. 
The writer has the passer go toward the basket in front 
of the receiver. The two parallel lines of players are now 
on either side of the floor with the ball at the end of one 
line near the mid-court line. The player with the ball 
fakes to pass the ball to the man on the end of the oppo- 
site line nearer the basket. This is the signal for the man 
at the end of the opposite line nearer the mid-line to move 
toward the ball. The ball is passed, and the passer runs 
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toward the basket. The receiver fakes to return the 
and this starts a new receiver towards the basket, and 
takes the end closer to the basket of the opposite line 
The lines are in motion away from the basket toward the 
mid-court line. The passer runs toward the basket. 

The dribble and shot are added to the above by th 
receiver dribbling in toward the basket and shooting afte, 
a cross-floor pass. The two men moving toward the bas. 
ket go to the ends of the opposite lines nearer the basket 
after one man throws the ball out to mid-floor. 

The pivot may be introduced into the passing CUtting 
combination by a return pass. The passer passes crog 
court and cuts for the basket. The receiver returns the 
pass toward the basket and starts for the basket. The 
p’ayers are going towards opposite corners of the offensive 
end of the floor. The player with the ball is unable to cop. 
tinue on and therefore stops, 
He turns or pivots back and 
return passes to the other 
player advancing toward the 
opposite corner. Another pivot 
is added when the receiver 
near the mid-line pivots to the 
outside of his line and dribbles 
up along the side line on his 
way to the basket for a shot, 
The players get into both lines 
during this action. The ball is 
thrown back to the same posi- 
tion until all have started and 
then the start is from the op- 
posite line. 

In this learning to run, some & 
beginners will remind one of 
awkward calves and colts. The 
noticeable improvement with F 
practice is one of the com- | 
pcnsations and stimulations of teaching. j 

Shooting practice has as its object the making of all 
shots. It has been said that we practice in errors as well 
as in perfections. The factors of projection and direction 
are the result of muscular action. Most physical educa- 
tors should be familiar with the all-or-none theory of 
muscle action. This theory indicates that a muscle fiber 
works 100 per cent or not at all, ie., all or none. In | 
shooting we have short shots which obviously do not re- § 
quire as much work as is required by long shots. We are § 
more successful in short shots because fewer muscles need 
to coordinate. When we try longer shots, more muscles 7 
are needed in coordination. It appears that less training § 
is needed with fewer muscles than with many muscles. 7 
Proficiency in short shots should first be established, and 
longer shots should get more attention later. This gives 
the cue to daily workouts and a certain theoretical pro F 
cedure. When a short shot is made, the shooter should 
move back for a longer shot. When a longer shot is 
missed, the shooter should get closer to the basket. This 7 
is in line with the coordination of different numbers of 
muscles. When a shooter develops a fair consistency 
without visual obstruction, a defensive man may stand 
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with his arms extended above his head to simulate game 
conditions for the shooter. Two lines of shooters may 
compete with each other to further the desire for accu- 
racy. The type of shot is a matter for the mutual con- 
sideration of the teacher and the players. The over-the- 
head long shot is rather apropos of discussion since Mr. 
Olson is to discuss this paper. Many pictures are shown 
of people fallaciously seeking to reduce their abdominal 
projections by stooping forward. Leaning back and pro- 
jecting a basketball from behind the head is a very effica- 
cious method to develop the abdominal muscles of anyone. 


HE skills and fundamentals have now been covered as 

such. They can be further developed in their applica- 
tion to play and may apparently, though not really, lose 
their concrete identity. Many skills and fundamentals 
may be practiced one way when their application is needed 
in another way. For example, a player may practice a 
certain shot 90 per cent of his time; whereas the shot 
occurs only once in ten of his chances. He is spending 90 
per cent of his time on 10 per cent of his chances. In 
systematic play, the various possibilities can be set down 
in order of importance and possibility. This gives a prac- 
tice outline which combines the skills and fundamentals 
in their most efficient application. 

Since the practice outline follows the desired system 
of play, there may be a wide difference in outline. Only 
a few common possibilities of all outlines may be pre- 
sented here. One must always consider a pass to a free 
teammate under the basket whether the pass be long or 
short. Return passes from beneath the basket or from 
the side of the floor are always found in efficient outlines. 
Dribbles into the basket for shots or pass-outs are also 
found in most outlines. 

Skills and fundamentals are also practiced with the 
actual system of play. The factor of continuity of thought 
and action should be given some place in each system. 
With this factor there is the thought of continuous action 
minimizing power. There should be relaxation on the 
part of some players while others carry on the action. 
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The path of the men is represented by continuous lines. The path 
of the ball is represented by dots. The encircled number represents 
the man who has the ball. The passer prepares to take the place of 
his receiver, when the receiver becomes a passer. This continues the 
continuity. The continuities only are illustrated. They give the men 
in action and at rest in the three triangles. The last square in each 
series is intended to convey the optical reaction to the continuity. 

The scoring opportunities present themselves in return passes. In 
the first series “a,” 2 could return the pass to 1 going for the basket. 
In first series “b,’ 3 could return the pass and go around 2, for a 
play simulating the pivot play. This gives an idea of the plays that 
were developed in the other continuities. 


The speaker has seen success come to many through the 
use of a so-called 3-2 figure 8, triangles in continuity. The 
salient feature has been that the players have developed 
the essential skills while in practice, and not that the 
system was the important item. A superficial description 
of this activity calls for two men resting while three 
work. Only two rules are involved in the continuity: 
(a) the passer passes and cuts for the basket; (5) the 
passer replaces his receiver when the latter passes to a 
(Continued on Page 43) 








The Fencers’ Caddy 


By 


FREDERICA BERNHARD 


Associate in Physical Education for Women, 
University of California, Berkeley. 


HERE there is a need we find a way. The 
WS cer equipment was stored in a room reached 

only through a large gymnasium in which bas- 
ketball, gymnastics, and other classes were occasionally 
held. Each girl in fencing frequently had to interrupt 
these classes to get her own equipment. Something had 
to be done. There was great delay in not only the dis- 
turbance caused classes in session but the delay and in- 
convenience of the fencers who had to collect their equip- 
ment and transport it. 

One day I watched the girls clearing the gymnasium 
after a class in gymnastics. They gathered the mats, hung 
them on mat trucks, and wheeled them to one side of the 
room. The ease with which the clumsy mats were trans- 
ported from one place to another was an inspiration. Why 
couldn’t we have a similar truck for fencing equipment? 

That night I sat down to plan just what we needed to 
store foils, masks, plastrons, gloves, and books. The next 
day I took the rough sketch to the student carpenters, 
Paul Wucher and J. E. Woods, of the Associated Students 
of the University of California. They quickly made a 
scale drawing and gave me an estimate. When I presented 
this to the fencing manager of the Women’s Athletic As- 
sociation she approved it at once and granted an appro- 
priation from the fencing budget. 


FIG. 1.—The front end of the fencers’ caddy, 
showing the book shelves, the handle-bar, and 


the pivot wheels. “cold mask” bar. 


FIG. 2.—The mask side of the fencers’ caddy, 
showing the masks, the plastrons, and the 





We worked out the “Fencers’ Caddy” keeping in mind 
our special requirements for storage space, door Widths 
and heights for trundiing it from room to room. Within 
a week the “Caddy” was finished at an approximate cog 
of $19. It stands 6 feet 614 inches from floor to tip, is 
5 feet 154 inches long over all and has 5-inch ball- bearing 
wheels in front and back. The front wheels pivot. 

Three feet, five and a quarter inches from the top on 
the front end is an 18-inch handle bar which extends 
about 4 inches on either side of the body frame, a com. 
fortable hand grasp for either pulling or pushing the 
“Caddy.” Just below this inside the body frame are three 
shelves each 7 inches in depth and 1044 inches in height, 
The top shelf is 1044 inches in width and the lowest, 113, 
inches. These are for pamphlets and books of instruc. 
tion. (Fig. 1.) 

On the right side of the front end are the mask racks, 
five 4-inch bars 1014 inches apart, with room for seven 
masks on a bar. (Fig. 2.) 

The foils hang from three 4-inch bars 754 inches apart 
on the left side of the front end. Each bar holds thirteen 
foils, their bell guards resting on 4-inch double pegs an 
inch apart with 214 inches between each pair of pegs. On 
the center bar between each pair of pegs there is room 
for a small screw-hook from which another foil may be 
hung by its tip. Thus twelve more foils may be accom- 
modated. (Fig. 3.) 

On the inside of the lowest foil bar there are six 4-inch 
pegs placed 9 inches apart to hold the plastrons, four to 
a peg. 

The base of the “Caddy” is rimmed with a 4-inch edge 
to hold gloves and scrap-books. The “Caddy” itself is 
2 feet, 114 inches wide at the base and 111 inches wide 
at the top. 

We worked out the following as the most efficient 
method of procedure: Fifteen minutes before class the 


FIG. 3.—The foil side of the fencers’ caddy, 
showing the foils and the plastrons. 
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equipment manager brings the “Fencers’ Caddy” from 
the storeroom to the assigned classroom. When the girls 
arrive, they get their plastrons from the mask side below 
the center bar, don them, select their masks and gloves, 
then go around to the other side for their foils. Each 
mask, plastron, foil, and place is numbered so that a girl 
may use the same one each period. 

The center bar is reserved for the masks of those with 
colds or infections. At the end of each period all masks 
that have been placed on this bar are disinfected by the 
equipment manager or one of her assistants and returned 
to their proper place. At least once a week all masks are 
thoroughly disinfected. 

Now that the “Caddy” carries our spares no time is 
lost sending to the storeroom for an extra when a foil 
breaks. Thus the fencers’ caddy simplifies procedure by 
eliminating confusion and interruptions. 


Teaching Basketball Skills 
(Continued from Page 41) 

third man. Three men may work across the floor between 
the foul line and the basket while two rest outside the 
foul line. Reverse the foregoing and we have a second 
triangle. Three men may work longitudinally on one side 
with two resting on the opposite side. Reverse the 
process, and we have a fourth triangle. Three men may 
work diagonally from one corner of the court to another 
corner with two men resting in the remaining corners. 
The reversal of this gives the sixth triangle. The triangles 
are easily interchangeable after a few days’ work, and all 
of the skills may be incorporated. This makes a most 
enjoyable game for the participants. There is joyful ac- 
tion, the players must become alert, and there is presented 
the opportunity to use peripheral vision as well as other 
actions which carry the stamp of finesse. To the coach, 
further work is demanded. He must develop breaks in the 
continuity for possible scores. He must incorporate these 
breaks into a practice outline to practice the most fre- 
quent and best scoring opportunities. Then comes the 
test by passive opposition, followed in order by weak 
and then strong competition. 





I purpose of this paper is to give a method of teach- 

ing basketball skills. The first part covers the skill as 
such. The skills are then practiced as fundamentals. The 
fundamentals are practiced in a practice outline. The 
outline is part of a system of play. This system of play 
can be with, or without opposition. To use all methods 
would be to cover the work five times under different 
guises. This repetition helps establish the desired results. 

Many conclusions can be given. A few are as follows: 

1. A study of basketball skills is conducive to a better 
knowledge of the body. 

2. Basketball skills are common to many body activ- 
ities. 

3. The teaching of these skills could well be a part of 
any physical education program, girls as well as boys. 

4. The skills lend themselves to the rhythm of music. 

5. The skills may be the means of improving endur- 
ance and condition. 


4 
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Castello Fencing Equipment 
Foils - Masks - Gloves - Jackets, etc. 
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70 West 109th Street - New York City 
Indoor 
wea ARCHERY 
cA Equipment 


For School and 
College Use 





Excellent archery tackle, priced to meet the 
school budget 


Write for price list and special school discount 


Rounsevelle-Rohm, Inc. 
Hazel Crest, Illinois 


























Genuine NARRAGANSETT MATS 


2” Thick 
New hair 
felt 


21 oz. Duck 
covers 





For gymnasium, boxing, wrestling, tumbling. Makers of mats 
and gymnasium apparatus for 50 years. Sold directly to insti- 
tutions. Send for circular and low factory prices. 
Gymnasium Apparatus Anthropometric Apparatus 
Basketball Backstops Steel Lockers 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CoO. 


100 Esten Ave., Pawtucket, R. I. 


New York Office: 202 East 44th St., New York City 
Western Office: 810 Oakwood Ave., Wilmette, Il. 





NO-GERM HEAVY SERVICE 
LOCKER BASKETS 


[ NSIST upon No-Germ Baskets (Look 


for Label). They equip many Gymns. 
Cost less—last longer. Assorted sizes. 
Consult your Dealer or Write Direct. 


AMERICAN WIRE FORM CO., INC. 
265-273 Grant Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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The American Education Week is November 11 to 17, 1935. 
The program is as follows: 

General Theme—The School and Democracy. 

November 11—The School and the Citizen. 

November 12—The School and the State. 

November 13—The School and the Nation. 

November 14—The School and Social Change. 

November 15—The School and Country Life. 

November 16—The School and Recreation. 

November 17—Education and the Good Life. 

* *& * 

A degree of Doctor of Pedagogy was conferred on our 
good friend, Clark Hetherington, by the University of South- 
ern California. This is a long-deserved recognition. We con- 
gratulate the University of Southern California and our good 
friend who is now Dr. Clark Hetherington. I believe this is 
the first instance of a physical education leader being given 
a doctorate degree. 





* * * 

Philadelphia certainly does remarkable things in physical 
education. Here is startling good news that ought to be told 
throughout the country. The Board of Education is buying the 
gymnasium outfits for boys and girls. Last month the Board of 
Education purchased a complete outfit for all those entering the 
seventh grade of the junior high school and all those entering the 
ninth grade of the senior high school. In addition it bought com- 
plete gymnasium equipment for all those unable to buy it. Ap- 
proximately 25,000 gymnasium suits were purchased. Eventually 
in this way every boy and girl will be equipped with a complete 
gymnasium outfit. In addition to this, every boy and girl is given 
a complete towel service free. There are no charges and no fees. 
This is certainly making history! This establishes the point of 
view that just as we furnish students with books and other equip- 
ment necessary to carry on their school work so we should fur- 
nish them with their physical education uniforms. 

: * * 

At the 8ist Annual Commencement of Beaver College for 
Women, on June 12 of this year, the degree of Doctor of 
Science was conferred on our good friend, J. Leonard Mason 
of the University of Pennsylvania. This also is a deserved 
honor because Mr. Mason has given thirty-six years of serv- 
ice in physical education in Brookline, Massachusetts; New- 
ark, New Jersey; the Philadelphia Recreation Association; 
and the University of Pennsylvania. 

. * * 

Christian Eberhard recently died while on a visit in Maine. 
Mr. Eberhard probably was one of our best poised men in the 
field of physical education. He was one of the outstanding pioneers 
in our profession, a man of fine learning and splendid leadership, 
and we shall miss him greatly. We have suffered a great loss in 
his passing. 

* *£ »& 

Josephine Shelly, formerly of Columbia University, is now 
Director of Physical Education for Women at the University 
of Chicago. This is one of the real positions of national 
leadership in the country and we congratulate our good 
friend, Miss Shelly. This is a splendid appointment. 

- a we 

A very important “Conference on Problems of Professional 
Education in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation” was 
held in San Francisco on April 12, 1935. The proceedings of this 
conference have been published in Bulletin No. 11 of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Education, dated June 1, 1935, and con- 
tains many fine articles. 





@ AROUND THE COUNTRY 





ROGERS 


The National Recreation Association is conducting a series of 
ten four-week Training Institutes in our large cities. Two haye 
already been held successfully in Pittzburgh and Cleveland. The 
other cities selected are: Cincinnati, Detroit, Milwaukee, Indian- 
apolis, St. Louis, Kansas City (Missouri), St. Paul, and Mip. 
neapolis. 

The Institute trains people regularly employed in public and 
private recreation agencies and also emergency recreation workers, 
The course includes such subjects as Recreation Philosophy, Or. 
ganization and Administration, Commuaity Music, Community 
Drama, Nature Activities, Arts and Crafts, Social Recreation and 
Games, and Women’s and Girls’ Activities. There has been a great 
demand for these Institutes. 

cs & 

Edgar W. Everts has resigned as Director of Physical 
and Health Education for Minnesota and is now on the staff 
of Boston University with our good friend, F. R. Rogers, 

* + & 


William Streit, Director of Physical Education for Cincinnati, 
is President of the Ohio State Physical Education Association, and 
is also Secretary of the Mid-West Section. Officers of the Mid- 
West had a recent meeting in Chicago to arrange for the program 
to be held in Grand Rapids next March. 

_ a 

The Twenty-First National Recreation Congress, held at 
the Hotel Sherman in Chicago, September 30 to October 4, 
1935, was the largest and finest ever held. It was a great 
success. Approximately 1,000 persons registered and 2,000 
were in attendance. There were many fine speakers and much 
enthusiasm. A good many of our national leaders in physical 
education were present, such as Elmer Mitchell, Blanche 
Trilling, Elizabeth Halsey, Grover Mueller, Carl Burkhardt, 
Floyd Rowe, William Streit, and many others. 

* + * 

Dr. William Burdick, State Director of Physical Education for 
Maryland, and head of the Playground Athletic League in Balti- 
more, is very seriously ill. We all wish and pray for his speedy 
recovery. 








———.....| 
———eel 


* * * 


V. F. Hernlund, formerly of the Y. M. C. A. College at 
Nashville, Tennessee, is now Supervisor of Physical Activities 
of the Chicago Park District. This is a big job with a big 
responsibility. The Chicago Park District now represents a 
consolidation of twenty-two park systems. We congratulate 
Mr. Hernlund on his new opportunities for service. 

e x * 

Many will regret to hear the sad news that Ethel Rockwell 
of Kalamazoo is seriously ill. 

* * * 

The Eastern Shore Times, newspaper for the eastern shore 
peninsula of Delaware and Maryland, devoted a whole issue 
to the development of education. Many items were devoted to 
physical education. George F. Hendricks, State Director of 
Physical Education of Delaware, had an excellent article on 
the editorial page. This is one of the finest pieces of news- 
paper publicity that I have seen. 

i & 

Darwin Hindman writes encouragingly of his new work at the 
University of Missouri. 

* * * 

Nita Sheffield has just been appointed head of the Won- 
en’s Department, University of Louisiana, at Baton Rouge. 
Congratulations! We expect big things. 
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— I hree Books 


For Every 
Physical Education Library 


s 
The Theory of Play 


By E. D. MITCHELL and B. S. MASON 


Now firmly established in over one hundred colleges as a standard 
text, this comprehensive study has proven to be indispensable to all 
students preparing for a career in physical education and recreation 
and also to all workers actively engaged in the field. Published in 
1934, it includes the latest and best thought upon the great econom- 
ic and social changes now taking place. The book is divided into 
four parts: (1) Historical Background (2) Theory of Play (3) The 
Need for Play (4) The Administration of Play. Second Large 
Printing 8vo. Cloth 547 Pages $2.80. 


Social Games for Reereation 


By B. S. MASON and E. D. MITCHELL 


In its Second Large Printing, this timely contribution to recrea- 
tional material has received enthusiastic praise from all those who 
have had an opportunity to use it. Containing over 1200 games and 
activities for the student, teacher, club leader, recreation worker, 
etc., and everyone who wishes material for social play, it is without 
any question of doubt the best book of its kind ever published. Used 
in conjunction with its companion volume Active Games and Con- 
tests, it offers a complete source of activities for any recreational 
program. 8vo. Cloth Copiously Illustrated 421 Pages $2.50. 


Active Games and Contests 


By B. S. MASON and E. D. MITCHELL 


This mammoth collection of over 1800 games and activities of the 
more vigorous type has just been published. From the advance 
orders, (two colleges adopted it as a text sight unseen) it appears 
that it will equal the success of its companion volume Social 
Games for Recreation. Each game and activity follows the same 
classification as was used in Social Games, which feature makes the 
material practical and usable. The games and activities are grouped 
under (1) Contests between Individuals (2) Contests between 
Groups (3) Goal, Tag and Combat Games (4) Team Games 
(5) Water, Winter and Mounted Activities. 8vo. Cloth Copiously 
Illustrated 600 Pages $3.00. 


About the Authors 


Mr. Mitchell is widely known as one of the outstanding men in Physical Educa- 
tion. He is Director of Intramural Athletics at the University of Michigan, Editor 
of The Journal of Health and Physical Education, Author of Intramural Ath- 


letics etc. 


Mr. Mason came into prominence with the publication of Camping and Education 
which won the Redbook Prize for the best contribution to camping literature. 
Formerly with the Department of Sociology, at Ohio State University, he now 
edits The Camping Magazine and is recognized as one of the most forward 


thinking men in the fields of Physical Education and Recreation. 
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News from the es 
Dance Section 




















Charlotte G. MacEwan 


At the Dance Section meetings of the Mid-West and National 
Conventions in April, an announcement was made of tentative 
plans, formulated by Paul Love, for a lecture-demonstration 
project to further among college students an appreciation of the 
modern American dance. Concerning the development of the 
plans, and the present status of the project, we quote from Mr. 
Love’s letter: 

“You may be interested to know that the problem of pre- 
senting the modern American dance in a unit to colleges, whose 
members will be the audience of the future, has occupied my at- 
tention for some time. The necessity of making this unit-presenta- 
tion has been met by Bennington College recently on a much larger 
scale in its summer courses. The New School for Social Research 
in New York City has met it in its way through John Martin’s 
course on ‘New Directions in the Modern Dance’ and has supple- 
mented it through its spring course of Modern Dance Recitals. 

“Tt was while working on this latter course that I became con- 
vinced that the individual techniques, although approaching from 
different angles, were nevertheless attempting to converge to the 
same point. This conviction might have gone no further had it 
not been for a letter from Miss Dorothea Lensch of Rockford 
College which was published in the Dance Observer last year. 
She asked, ‘Would it not be advantageous for the artists of America 
to plan a tour, from college to college (for a reasonable sum), 
and satisfy the growing appreciation of the undergraduates who are 
among the most ardent supporters of the dance?’ 

“TI found that the most sensible way to meet this problem was 
(1) to combine the lecture-demonstration and the recital, thus 
presenting both educational and artistic values; (2) to combine 
several techniques under one heading; and (3) to abandon the 
group temporarily and concentrate on single dancers supported by 
a commentator. It was only in this way, I believe, that such a 
tour would be possible and still fall within the financial means of 
the individual colleges. 


“The skeleton of the demonstration was to be a brief introduc- 
tory talk followed by the statement of several general headings, 
which apply alone to the modern dance. Each of these headings 
was to be illustrated by the dancers involved, thus presenting 
coincidentally the general problem of the American dance and the 
several individual approaches to that problem. Interspersed in 
this outline were to be dances which would give final point to the 
stated problems. 


“The results of this venture have been both encouraging and 
disappointing. They have been encouraging to the extent that 
there has been a widespread interest in the project, which, con- 
sidering the newness of the field, is of great value. In this sense, 
acceptance from any colleges at all would be encouraging. At the 
present moment, definite acceptance has been received from Skid- 
more and Mount Holyoke and several other colleges are pending. 


“There is another aspect, however, which is disappointing. A 
few statistics may interest you. Of the large number of colleges 
approached (extending throughout the Eastern, Southern and 
Mid-Western sections) only about one-tenth have responded in 
any form whatsoever. Of these, the major difficulties have been 
financial. Several are attempting a coalition with their neighbor 
colleges to make the project possible. .. . There is another group 
which is disappointed by the fact that there is not at least one 
famous dancer on the project, not realizing that this would be 
entirely unfair to the other dancers on the project; that this is 
a lecture-demonstration, primarily, and not a straight recital, and 
that, even when the major dancer is present, she uses her group 
and does not as a rule dance herself... . 


“Those chosen for the fall presentation, incidentally, are Lil- 
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lian Shapero, Letitia Ide, and José Limon, all of whom have been 
leading dancers in the concert groups. Miss Shapero has been noted 
for her original compositions presented at the New School and 
for her work on the dances in the Yiddish Art Theatre’s Dro- 
duction, ‘Yoshe Kalb.’ Miss Ide and Mr. Limon have been |eag. 
ing dancers in such compositions as Doris Humphrey’s ‘Dionygi. 
aques’ and Charles Weidman’s ‘Candide’ and ‘The Happy Hypp. 
crite.’ They will be remembered for their work in the revue ‘Ag 
Thousands Cheer’ and other productions.” 

Many colleges will be interested in the news of this Project, 

The present school year holds much promise for further de. 
velopment and recognition of modern dance in the colleges ang 
universities. New courses are being added to curricula in Various 
places, and the dance is considered to a greater extent as belong. 
ing among the Fine Arts. 

The Dance Club of Goucher College is to give an informal 
demonstration of technique and compositions on November 1, 
in connection with the Alumnae Council programs on November 
1-2. The new work of the Fine Arts Department is being stressed, 
and this program is included to show what the Physical Education 
Department is doing in dance as an important phase of Fine Arts, 

At Hood College, Frederick, Maryland, a new Art Club has 
been organized this year, composed of several smaller units jp- 
cluding Music, Drama, Practical Arts, and Dance. These groups 
function separately, in part, as technique clubs, having their 
own meetings and simple organization. All meet together once 
a month. The small units rotate in presenting programs at the 
joint meetings. On November 13 the Dance Club, under the 
direction of Ruth Lubell, is to present a program for the Art 
Group. Plans are also afoot for a program by a concert dancer 
during the winter. 

The University of Southern California is offering a new course 
called Basic Rhythms. This course is primarily for students 
majoring in music and speech arts. 


The University of California announces a new course in 
Dance Composition. There are already three sections in the Junior 
Orchesis, as well as a regular class in percussion, under the lead- 
ership of Beatrice Hellebrandt. 


Two quarters of dance have been made a requirement for 
majors in speech arts at San Jose State Teachers College, Cali- 
fornia. The advanced dance section has made plans to organize 
as a demonstration group in addition to work on dance compo- 
sition. 


The first meeting to make plans for the annual Dance Syn- 
posium, to be held this year at Mills College, has been called by 
Marian Bigelow of Fresno State College. Groups will participate 
from San Francisco, San Jose, and Fresno State Colleges, Mills 
College, College of the Pacific, the University of California, and 
Stanford University. 


Mills College is busily preparing the choregraphy for the 
Horace Bimillenium Festival to be held in the University of Cali- 
fornia Greek Theatre on October 18. Thirty girls from Mills 
College are taking part in the dancing which is based upon old 
Greek geometrical forms. The music has been especially com- 
posed for the dance. Other schools taking part in the Festival, 
although not in the dancing, include the University of California, 
St. Mary’s College, Santa Clara College, and San Francisco State 
College. 


The Dance Club of Ohio University, under the direction of 
Ruth Alexander, has made two excellent reels of 16 mm. motion 
picture films: the first, consisting of dance techniques, complete 
with captions and explanations of the particular principles demon- 
strated; the second, consisting of units from dance compositions. 
Schools and colleges which are interested in renting these films 
should correspond with Ruth Alexander, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. News also comes that Betty Joiner, 2804 East 132 Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has for rent an exhibit of art work directly 
related to the dance. This includes figures in charcoal, water- 
color, etc.; also line drawings, etchings, aqua-tints, Province- 
town prints, cloth compositions, and costume plates. This work 
was exhibited during the past summer at Bennington School of 
the Dance, and in New York City during Doris Humphrey’s and 
Charles Weidman’s summer course at the Academy of Allied Arts. 
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“How We Do It’ 


Newport Harbor’s Swimming Project 
OU do not need a swimming pool to teach swimming and 
life saving in your gym classes, if you live within a walk of 

the ocean. The physical education classes of Newport Harbor 

High School are demonstrating this fact. For the third consecu- 

tive year, they are having a combined unit whereby marching 

tactics, good posture, cross-country running, swimming, diving, 
and life saving are all taught during some of the fifty-four-minute 
gym periods of the spring months. 

The Set-up—The Union High School of Newport Beach is 
situated about a mile from the ocean and Newport bay. A main 
highway, running by the athletic field, leads down to the bay, 
winding around through the mesa hills. It is this route that the 
gym classes take, in marching mass formation, to the swimming 
hole. 

Routine—After six minutes, the class is called to order, roll 
taken, marching sergeants appointed, and the march begins. The 
mile trip is made in less than ten minutes, by alternating double- 
time with ordinary marching tempo. As the group gets on to the 
paved highway, different march formations are taken, which tend 
to lessen the actual distance to the swim. Squad leaders criticise 
the walking and running posture of the boys in their squads, and 
a real attempt is made to attain perfection in striding, body angle, 
arm and knee action, and foot spring. 























At the water’s edge, roll is again taken, to insure no loss of 
men during the march. There several boys are appointed as life 
guards, while one of those, who may have a legitimate excuse for 
not getting wet, is appointed “Chief Counter of Heads.” His job 
is to see that the same number of heads is accounted for con- 
tinually. With the starting commands, on your marks, get set, and 
go, the entire line sprints for the water. 

The Swim.—Approximately twenty minutes is allotted to the 
swim. All boys in the gym classes are compelled to make the trip 
down to the water, but the swim itself is not compulsory. A sun 
bath may be a substitute. However, 90 per cent of the class goes 
into the swim for the full period of time. 

Part of the twenty minutes is used for instruction in swim- 
ming methods. On the shore of the bay, the boys practice the 
crawl stroke and the flutter kick, and the proper breathing 
rhythm. Strokes are also taught and practiced, the fundamentals 
of diving are explained, and the boys practice the required and 
optional dives from a floating raft in the bay. Some of the later 
swim days are given over to life-saving instruction. 

All the swim period is not instruction. Many games of tag, 
stump the leader, water leap frog, water tumblng, and various 
original water games are played during the free-play period. At 
the sound of the whistle, two minutes are left for a final dip. 
A last splash or dive is allowed, and at the second whistle, the 
boys line up for roll call. The squad leaders report any case of 
missing persons. 

The March Back.—The return to the school begins the same 
way along the road, but a short cut up over the mesa hill saves 
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about a quarter mile. The line of march is kept single file, unti 
the top of the hill is reached. At this point, a “break ranks” 
command is given, and the big sprint begins. Here the track 
team half-milers begin to show themselves. Down the narrow 
path, over a grassy lane between plowed fields, the youngsters 
gallop straight to the gym, where hot and cold showers await 
their tired and salty bodies. 

Safety Education—The danger of traffic accidents is well kept 
in mind during this project. The class usually marches single file, 
on the left side of the road. Safety sergeants are appointed at the 
beginning of the class period, and before the line of march crosses 
any road, the traffic officers must “okey” the idea, and the whole 
class crosses at once. 

Life guards are appointed at the swim, and their duties include 
watching all swimmers and paddlers, and seeing that the rules and 
regulations of the period are carried out. 

The project, without a doubt, is a unique success. Definite aims 
are set up and actually attained. While almost every boy at this 
resort location can swim, the finer points of the several strokes 
are learned by them. The whole group gets an idea of first aid 
and life saving, so important in a town where several lives are 
lost every year in the waters of the ocean and bay. Real march- 
ing discipline is demanded during the highway crossing procedure, 
and the “safety idea” has a lasting effect upon the group. In 
addition, physical endurance, good posture, and running form are 
all aims that are realized. 

In spite of the long walk down, and the tough run back over 
the three-thousand-yard course, the boys like it, and would like 
more than the two days a week in their swim schedule. The only 
objection to the whole idea is the wear and tear on the instructor 
who, on these swim days, has four such trips to make. But if 
enthusiasm among the boys is any criterion of the success of the 
project, it is 100 per cent successful. 

Ralph K. Reed 
Newport HARBOR UNION HicH ScHOo01r, 
Newport BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
: * * 
Mixer Dances 

(A demonstration of methods of securing new partners for 

social dancing) 

NTRANCE.—Enter in a column of couples with girls on the 

boys’ right; alternating couples left and right, form a single 
circle alternating boy-girl in the circle. (Everyone hopping and 
chatting as they walk). 

Number One—Grand Arch.—Head couple stops and forms an 
arch. Each couple passes under and continues the arch. As last 
couple comes through they go together around the arch to the 
left and next couple goes to the right and all following. Alternate 
to form fours, or two couples, to start forward in a column of 
fours. Then center two’s (new partners) form an arch and other 
center two’s follow through and begin dancing; outside files go 
left and right about to follow behind center two’s. 

Number Two—Basket Weave—Entire circle slide step eight 
counts to the left; girls leave boys and form separate circle, 
facing the center, and continue to slide step eight counts in the 
same direction while the boys slide step eight counts in the 
opposite direction. Both circles then face outward, rejoin hands 
in own circle, and slide step in opposite direction. Face inward 
again and boys place arms over the heads of the girls in front 
of them and step in-*between them. Now all slide step eight 
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counts to the left; then stop and each boy chooses girl to his 
left and dances with her. 

Number Three—Windmill—Two couples join right hands in 
center of circle and left hands extended toward the large circle. 
Then each in turn beckons to one of the opposite sex to join 
his or her line. Those joining beckon for others until all in circle 
are in one of the arms of the windmill. Then boys right and 
girls left face to find new partner for next dance. 

Number Four—Cross-arm slide step—All lined up in a circle 
of couples with ladies on the outside. Hold hands behind bodies, 
boy’s right and girl’s left hand clasped. Then step left (1), 
close right (2) and step left 3 and 4. Continue for sixteen 
counts and then about face four counts, turn outward away from 
partner but hands remaining clasped. Continue sixteen counts 
in new direction. Boys then about face and dance with new 
partners behind them. 

Number Five—Balloon Match—Place as many different col- 
ored balloons in large bag as there are couples. One shape for 
girls and the other for boys. As bag is opened and balloons 
descend couples catching balloon of the same color become 
partners for next dance. ; 

Note.—This program will be made more effective by joviality 
and friendliness of the dancers; partners gesture as they leave 
each other and boys bow as they get new partners. 

H. D. Edgren, 
GeorcE WitiiaMs COLLEGE, 
Curicaco, ILtrots 
* * * 
A Device for Teaching Positions in Team Games 
to Junior High School Girls 
7 is very difficult for junior high school girls to visualize the 
territory covered by each player in such team sports as field- 
ball, soccer, speedball, and hockey. Many times it seems as though 
all twenty-two players are in one spot. 

In hockey the wing and half-back players are aided by the 
five-yard lines but in soccer, fieldball, and speedball, there are no 
such lines which can act as a guide. 
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It is helpful to players to have lines marked to show them 
the exact territory their positions cover. A hockey field can easily 
be marked by two additional lines dividing the territory between 
the two five-yard lines into three equal lanes thus making a lane 
for each forward and each defense player. A soccer, fieldball, or 
speedball field can be divided the same way. Any field marked 
into five lanes lengthwise will aid players to realize the exact 
territory they should cover. 


Following is a hockey field marked into five lanes to aid 
players. One team has been placed on the field to show their 
positions in relation to the markings. 
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If necessary a foul may be called if a player steps out of her 
lane except in the goal area. After the group has learned to play 
positions the “foul” can be disregarded. 


This device has been used successfully at University High 
School for a period of four years. Seventh graders seem to know 
positions at the end of one season of fieldball. This knowledge 
carries over into soccer in the eighth grade and hockey in the 


ninth grade. Jeannette Saurborn 


University HicH ScHoor 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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President—Louis E. Hutto, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Vice-President—Ermina Tucker, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Alfred O. Anderson, Kansas City, Missouri. 


COLORADO 
Elizabeth C. Forbes 


The first meeting of the Executive Committee of the Colorado 
Health and Physical Education Association was called to order 
by the president, R. R. Wonder, at Colorado Springs on Saturday, 
October 5. Nominations for state officers, committee reports, and 
general routine business in preparation for the meetings of the 
Colorado Education Association in November necessitated the 
attention of the committee at this time. 

Tentative programs have been received from both the Eastern 
and Southern Divisions. The Eastern program at Denver, in addi- 
tion to novelty demonstrations, will have talks by both a tax- 
payer and principal on the topic “What the Course of Study in 
Health and Physical Education Should Contribute to the Life of 
the Individual or Community.” This will be answered under the 
topic “What the Course of Study in Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Does Contribute to the Life of the Individual or Community” 
by a physical education supervisor, a college director, an elemen- 
tary school instructor, and a high school instructor. There will 
be the usual get-together luncheon of the Association on Thurs- 
day, November 7. 

The Southern Division will start off on Friday, November 8, 
with a breakfast, with Mr. Corn, Supervisor of the Recreational 
Department, as speaker. In the afternoon, the Girls’ Athletic Club 
and the Cosmopolitan Club will give a demonstration on rhythm 
work under the direction of Jacqueline Ingold of Central High 
School. Mr. Lewis of Rocky Ford will talk on “The Sociological 
Aspects of Physical Education.” A second speaker has not yet 
been announced. 

Information has been received from Washington that four 
recreational projects have been approved for Denver: 

1. A recreation supervision project permitting the establish- 
ment of ten recreation centers to be conducted for twelve months 
at a total cost of about $100,000. 

2. Other recreation projects covering improvement of play- 
grounds through grading, construction of retaining walls and 
fences—to include an expenditure of approximately $370,000. 

3. A study of student records for health education—$3,900. 

4. Project for remodeling of school costumes—$8,000. 

According to Willard N. Greim, Director of Health Education. 
no money has been appropriated for these projects, and work has 
not yet been started on them. 

News comes from the western slope of a meeting held October 
5 at Grand Junction for the purpose of recreational planning. As 
a result, a group of elementary teachers has formed a class, with 
Mrs. Mabel Donaldson as instructor, for the purpose of studying 
the theory and methods of teaching physical education and recre- 
ation in the rural schools. In other words, they are setting up a 
program of physical education in the rural schools of that coun- 
ty. They are also planning community recreational programs in 
several rural communities of Mesa County. These programs are 
built around physical education activities, using folk dancing, 
athletic games, tap dancing and social dancing, as well as handi- 
craft and music. Since Colorado has no state director of physical 
education, this move is most constructive, and it is hoped that 
other counties will follow this plan. 


IOWA 
Louis E. Hutto 


State Demonstration—The demonstration presented by the 
Physical Education Association before the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association included a progressive development from the simplest 
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beginning stages to the advanced, highly technical type of work in 
three phases of physical education; namely, sports, self-teg: 
activities, and rhythmic activities. Six departments of physical 
education from over the state contributed groups to this demon. 
stration. These were Council Bluffs, Mason City, Iowa University 
Iowa State College, Drake University, and the Des Moines Public 
Schools. This program occupied the first half of the openi 
session of the State Teachers’ Association, and was prezented Dri- 
marily for the purpose of bringing before school people of the 
state a clear-cut view of the physical education program, in these 
three phases of work, together with some ideas of procedure fg, 
those teachers and administrators who might need practical aids 
and suggestions. 

The annual meeting of the Iowa Physical Education Associa. 
tion was held in Des Moines, October 31 and November 1, unde 
the capable direction of President Doris E. White and Secretary 
Theresa Anderson. At the first general meeting, Dr. William 
Malamud of the University of Iowa led a panel discussion op 
“Posture as an Indication of a Good Health Education Program” 
Members of the panel included Elisebeth Brugger of Iowa State 
Teachers College; A. W. Merrill, Superintendent of Schools jp 
Des Moines; Dr. Fred Moore, Director of the Health Department 
of the Des Moines Schools; Dr. C. H. McCloy of the University 
of Iowa; a psychiatrist; and a nutritionist. Genevieve Johnson of 
Cattell School led a social and recreational hour for the delegates 
following this meeting. Louis Hutto, Director of Physical Educa. § 
tion in the Des Moines Public Schools, was in charge of a fine 
demonstration in the evening. At the Friday meeting, Dr. Jay B. 
Nash addressed the group. Dr. Nash also spoke at a general session 
of the whole Iowa State Teachers’ Association. Harold Rose of 
Oskaloosa was chairman of the Coaches’ Section meeting, and 
Ruth Lautenbach of Simpson College had charge of the Women’s 
Section. At the Women’s Section meeting, Dr. Grace E. Williams, 
Medical Adviser for Women at the University of Iowa; Thelma 
Short, Secretary, Iowa G.A.A.; Theresa Anderson of North High 
School, Des Moines; and Dorothy Humiston of Iowa State 
Teachers College were the speakers. 








MINNESOTA 
Hugo Fischer 

Edgar W. Everts, for twelve years State Director of Health and 
Physical Education, has just recently resigned to become a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Boston University. The success that the 
state association now enjoys is due largely to his unceasing efforts, 
We all sincerely regret his leaving, and join in wishing him well 
in his new work. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul Section News—The Physical Edu- 
cation Departments of Minneapolis and St. Paul public schools 
are presenting a demonstration of physical education activities 
as a part of the Twin Cities’ Minnesota Education Association di- 
vision meeting, to be held in the Minneapolis Auditorium, Novem- 
ber 1, 1935. The students of thirty-four schools will participate. 
The general committee in charge of the program is as follows: 
Ermina Tucker, Chairman; Anne Ingebretson, Véce-chairman; 
Clare Bell; Edna Brannon; Katherine Carey; Grace W. Fuller; 
Emma Stevning; Arthur T. Christenson; Hugo Fischer; W. W. 
Kilbourne; and R. C. Tapp. 

The Red Cross course in first aid began September 23 and 
lasted through October 5. Superintendent Reed arranged this 
course for the junior high school teachers and the teachers of 
physical education in the seventh and eighth grades, who wil 
teach first aid this year. Any other teachers who wished could 
take the course. 

Duluth Section News.—Due to resignations we have a new 
vice-president and a new secretary-treasurer. The officers of this 
section until after the Minnesota Education Association meeting 
next fall are: President—Glenn H. Card, Stowe Junior High 
School; Vice-President—Gilbert K. Stubbs, West Junior High 
School; Secretary-Treasurer—Eleanore Di Marco, East Junior 
High School; and Supervisor—M. E. Alletzhauser. 

The Duluth Section has two committees this year which we 
expect will help the officers make a profitable year—a program 
committee and a social committee. 
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Three of our number—N. O. Anderson, Elmer Saterlie, and 
Gilbert Stubb—spent the summer in study at Columbia Univer- 
sity, while Glenn H. Card attended the University of Minnesota. 
All were working on Master’s degrees. 

Southwestern Section News.—The Southwestern Section con- 
centrated on the sectional program for the divisional meeting of 
the Minnesota Education Association held at Mankato, October 
34 and 25. Two full afternoons of demonstrations for both men 
and women, addresses, and round-table discussious were offered 
to the physical education teachers. Special emphasis was placed 
upon activities and skills that should have an important place 
in every program. The high light of the program was the physical 
education demonstration, “The History of Physical Education,” 
produced by the New Ulm schools, under the direction of Mr. 
Thomas Pfaender. 

The annual meeting of the Southwest Section was a luncheon 
on October 25. Mr. Harold K. Jack of Marshall was chairman of 
arrangements for the convention. 

Southeastern Section News—Mr. Louis Hutto, Supervisor of 
Physical Education in Des Moines, Iowa, was the speaker at the 
general meeting of the Southeastern Minnesota Education Asso- 
ciation meeting, as well as the physical education section meet- 
ings. The meetings were held at Rochester on October 24 and 25. 
Miss Doris Richardson of Red Wing is president of the South- 
eastern Section. 

Red Wing High School Physical Education Department —There 
have been several changes made in the Physical Education De- 
partment of the Red Wing High School. Our former athletic 
director, George S. Olsen, has taken the position of principal of 
the Red Wing High School. He attended the Northwestern Uni- 
versity at Evanston, Illinois, and took an eight-week course in 
administration this summer. 

Our former coach, Ray C. Johnson, has been given the posi- 
tion of athletic director in Mr. Olsen’s place. Mr. Johnson com- 
pleted his work at college during the past summer and is getting 
his Master’s degree in physical education in New York. 

The new coach, Robert McNish, is a graduate of Hamline and 
the first year out of college he coached the freshmen at Hamline. 
For the past two years he has successfully coached the Minneota 
teams. 

The girls in the physical education classes are organized. There 
is to be a new recreational physical education class installed for 
the more advanced students in physical education. This class will 
consist of advanced dancing and advanced athletics. 

The G. A. A. has started its soccer practice and is fairly well 
organized for so early in the year. 

The grade school instructors have started out with a full 
schedule with Eleanor Cotey at Washington, Leona Anderson at 
Colwi!l, Lillian Ellsworth at Jefferson, and Louise Marshall at 
Hancock. 


MISSOURI 
Helen Manley 


A. E. Kindervater of St. Louis reports that the following im- 
portant conventions are being held in St. Louis preliminary to 
the National Physical Education Convention which will be held 
there April 15 to 18: Missouri State Teachers, Nov. 6 to 9, and 
the N.E.A. Department of Superintendence. Mr. Kindervater 
reports that the new city auditorium, provided with a first-class 
opera house and an extensive arena for demonstrations, will be 
available for the convention in April. At the meeting of the State 
Physical Education Association, to be held in St. Louis in con- 
nection with the State Teachers’ Association, different steps will 
be taken to enroll the interest of the Missouri physical directors 
in the National Convention. 

The University City Public Schools, which have an enrollment 
of 4,600 with 16 full-time physical education teachers, many of 
whom have advanced degrees, report the following who are on 
their staff: 

Kent Farley was transferred from the junior high school and 
was added to the senior high school faculty to fill a long-felt 
need as director of boys’ intramurals. Howard Mundt took Mr. 
Farley’s place at junior high. Margaret Wallace filled a vacancy 
in physical education at Hawthorne Elementary School. Miss 
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Virginia Lee Watts was an addition to the elementary school staff. 

The Girls’ U Club of University City Senior High School (a 
club of girls who have won an athletic letter) is sponsoring an 
assembly program which will not only be a project for the or- 
ganization, a “pep” assembly for an important football game, but 
will be a medium for showing the physical education program to 
the student body and parents. The performance is to be given on 
the eve of Hallowe’en and is entitled “The Ghosts Walk.” The 
four ghosts—academic activities, the school activities, girls’ phys- 
ical education, and the Indian (the boys’ football team)—will 
show in pageant form the progress of the school. The ghost of 
girls’ physical education will show the entire girls’ program and 
while the ghost of the Indian walks, there is pantomimed a foot- 
ball game, in which, of course, the Indian is victorious. 

Hobby Night has proven a very popular innovation at Uni- 
versity City Senior High School. One afternoon every fortnight 
is taken from the intramural “after-school” program for Hobby 
Night. Girls and boys use together the fields and gymnasium for 
play and hobbies. Shuffleboard, deck tennis, ping-pong, archery, 
darts, horseshoes, clock golf, knitting, cards, and social dancing 
drew several hundred students last week. Student leaders were a 
great aid in the care of equipment, and were directly responsible 
for the enthusiasm in their respective groups. 


NEBRASKA 
Ruth Diamond 


An institute for recreational workers of Omaha was held dur- 
ing the month of October at the Y.M.C.A. The purpose of the 
institute was to train recreational leaders better for their duties 
at the city centers which will be opened November 1. 

Dr. Homer Anderson, Superintendent of Schools, opened the 
course with a talk on “Revaluation of Essentials in Education.” 
Dr. Earl T. Sullinger, Professor of Sociology at the Municipal 
University of Omaha, lectured on “Social Value of Play.” 

Class instruction was offered in dramatics, gymnastics, story- 
telling, wood and leather work, weaving, nature lore, soap carving, 
folk dancing, wrestling and boxing, and other subjects. 

Demonstrations of modern dance composition and techniques 
were given by the Municipal University of Omaha Dance Club 
under the direction of Miss Ruth Diamond. 

In charge of the institute were Florence Sherman, Assistant 
Director of Recreation, C. M. Britton, Mary Ellen Riale, and Joe 
Orvington. 

O. L. Webb, Secretary of the Nebraska High School Activities 
Association, has just printed “The Simplified Point System” for 
the Girls’ Athletic Association over the state. This year will be 
the first time the state G.A.A. groups will come over the N.HS.- 
A.A. 

Open house was held Sunday, October 13, in the new Uni- 
versity of Nebraska cabin about eight miles from the campus. 
The cabin is one of the finest of its kind. It was completed last 
spring, and the new furnishings were purchased during the sum- 
mer. The W.A.A. Outing Club will sponsor hikes and parties at 
the new cabin. 

At the regular monthly dinner of the Omaha Physical Educa- 
tion club the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Helen Gilkinson; Vice-President, Kenneth Kennedy; 
Secretary, Alice Sorenson. Social, Program, and Courtesy Com- 
mittees were appointed. The first project of the club was the 
sponsoring of a lecture by Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, Professor of 
Education at Columbia University on October 28 for its members 
and all others interested. 

A “get acquainted” banquet was held September 16 to welcome 
the new teachers of physical education in the public school system 
cf Omaha. Miss Catherine Carrick, Supervisor, announced that 
there are forty-one teachers of physical education in the grades 
and, of these, eight are new this year. Each new instructor holds 
a college degree. Plans are being made for a City Professional 
Club. 

Nebraska State Teachers’ District Convention programs are 
being planned now. Physical education sectional programs will 
be held in Omaha, Lincoln, Norfolk, Hastings, Holdredge, and 
Sydney. 
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October 5, 12, or 19 were the dates set for the girls’ fall play 
days by the Nebraska High School Activities Association in its 
Activities Bulletin. A sample play day was printed in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Bulletin with a suggested program which had 
been used successfully last year in a number of the schools. 

The Orchesis group of the Municipal University of Omaha 
demonstrated a lecture given by Ruth Diamond on “Dance 
Techniques” before the Iowa Southwest District Teachers Con- 
vention in Council Bluffs October 10. 


Eastern District 
« Association News 


























President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Mass. 
Past-President—Jay B. Nash, Ph.D., New York University. 
Vice-President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, N. Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N. J. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Dena Whitesell 


Mr. Birch E. Bayh is the new head of the Department of 
Health and Physical Education for the District. He came to us 
from Terre Haute, Indiana, and was formerly at the Indiana 
State Teachers’ College. His corps of teachers wish to take this 
opportunity to extend greetings to him. 

The annual spring banquet of the Women’s Division of our 
Association was held last May at the University Women’s Club. 
The speaker of the evening was Miss Josephine Rathbone of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. This meeting proved to 
be one of the finest of the year and was a fitting “wind up” of 
the year’s work. 

The schools are inaugurating a study group in character 
education this fall. Mr. Bayh is leader of that part of the group 
which deals with physical education. The organization is just 
getting under way and should prove very interesting and valu- 
able to follow. 

The officers of the Association for this year are: 

For the Joint Association of Physical Educators in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—President, Ruth Atwell; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Max Farrington. 

For the Women’s Division of the Association—President, 
Miriam Spaulding; Vice-President, Jean Meigs; Corresponding 
Secretary, Imogene Stockett; Recording Secretary, Louise Morse; 
Treasurer, Elizabeth Molster; Auditor, Elaine Scanlan. 

For the Men’s Division of the Association—President, Louis 
Holmes; Secretary-Treasurer, Don Brown. 

Several new teachers have been appointed to the schools this 
fall. Janet Young, Elizabeth Cooper, Frances Rolston, Roland 
Lund, and Edward Solomen to the junior high schools; Hardy 
Pearce and Herman Littman to the senior high schools. William 
Thompson and Grace Houchen were transfered from the junior 
to the senior high schools. 

Rita Surrell of National Cathedral School was married during 
the summer to Eugene Roger and is now living in Charleston, 
South Carolina. Her place is being taken by Miss Burtner who 
comes to Washington from Hood College. Miss Burtner was a 
student at Bennington School this past summer. 

Elaine Scanlan of Trinity College was also a student at the 
Bennington School this summer. 

Louise Stearns is a new teacher at Cathedral. She comes from 
Seattle, Washington, and studied in Denmark this summer. 

Gretchin Feiker is the new head of the Physical Education 
Department at Holton Arms School. 

This past summer Anne Heider studied at the University of 
Wisconsin, and Ruth Foster and Alma Eberling were students 
at the Wigman School of Dance. 


NEW JERSEY 


The New Jersey Physical Education Association is holding its 
fall meeting in conjunction with the State Teachers’ Association 
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Convention in Atlantic City Saturday, November 9, 1935, The 

following program has been planned: 

10:00 A.M.—Senior High School Gymnasium. Demonstration 
showing typical activities of Primary, Grammar, Junior, ang 
Senior High boys and girls. 

1. Seashore Rhythms. 3. Stunt Drill, 
2. Pyramid Building. 4. Rhythms. 
10:30—Folk Dancing. Delegates participating. Dances usable for 
all age groups. Descriptions supplied to members of the As. 
sociation. 

Instructor—Mr. Ralph Tefferteller, New York City. 
12:00—Luncheon in the Ozone Room, Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City 

Program: 

1. “What the Superintendent Expects of the Physical Eq. 
ucation Department.” Arthur S. Chenoweth, Superip. 
tendent of Schools, Atlantic City. 

2. “What Physical Education Can and Should Do for th 
Boy and Girl.” Mr. Ernest Harding, Assistant Commis. 
sioner of Education. 

3. “Character: What Develops it Most?” Dr. Elbert kK. 
Fretwell, Columbia University. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Presiding Arthur C. Maroney and Dr. Allen G. Ireland, 

This September every member of the senior class at Panzer 
College joined the American Physical Education Association, 
This means forty new members. 

New members added to the staff of Panzer College are: Al. 
bert T. Noren, Director of Recreation in Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
and Director of the National Recreation School; Dr. Floyd E, 
Harshman, Principal of Nutley High School, Nutley, New Jer. 
sey and formerly an instructor in secondary education at New 
York University; and Lucretia Barzun, graduate of Barnard Col- 
lege and the Wigman School of the Dance in Dresden, Germany, 


RHODE ISLAND 
Bessie H. Rudd 


The Rhode Island Physical Education Association held its last 
meeting for the year 1934-35 at the Brown University Gymnasium 
on Wednesday afternoon, June 5. 

The program consisted of a demonstration of physical educa- 
tion activities in the elementary grades of the Providence Public 
Schools. This program was arranged by Helen M. Cooper, Super- 
visor of Physical Education in the Providence Public Schools, 
assisted by the following teachers in her department: Beatrice 
Berkander, Marjorie Brownson, Margaret O’Sullivan, Agnes Mc- 
Caffrey, Helen Wrynn, and William Kerwin, all of whom were 
greatly helped by several of the grade teachers. 

Over three hundred children from grades one to six, inclusive, 
took part in singing games, stunts, fundamental exercises, mimetics, 
folk dances, relays, and games. 

An invitation to attend was extended to school superintendents, 
principals, and grade teachers and friends throughout the state, 
and a large gathering enjoyed watching a very finished demonstra- 
tion. 

A business meeting followed the first annual meeting of the 
Association to be held in the spring. This change was made at 
the request of the national organization to conform to its arrange- 
ments. 

Dr. Charles B. Lewis, as Chairman of the Nominating Con- 
mittee, presented the present staff officers for re-election and all 
were elected, namely: Professor Leslie E. Swain, President ; Blanche 
H. Edwards, Vice-President; and William F. Hodgkinson, Jr, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

A slight reorganization of the Executive Committee was ef- 
fected whereby two members are to be elected each year and each 
member to serve for a period of three years. The following Ex- 
ecutive Committee was elected: for 1 year, Anne Johnson, Dr. 
Lewis; for 2 years, Neva Langworthy, Dr. Eric Anderson; and 
for 3 years, Helen Cooper, Bessie H. Rudd. 

Professor Leslie E. Swain, President of the Rhode Island Physi- 
cal Education Association, has appointed Professor Bessie H. Rudd 
of Pembroke College in Brown University, as editor for Rhode 
Island news for 1935-1936. 


The members of the Rhode Island Physical Education Associ- F 
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ation feel that they were extremely fortunate in securing for their 
Institute meeting Dr. George E. Vincent, formerly president of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, who addressed them on “Playing the 
Game.” 

In addition to much travel and lecturing and previous to his 
thirteen-year term as head of the Rockefeller Foundation, Dr. 
Vincent was for twenty-eight years connected with several famous 
educational institutions, being President of the University of 
Minnesota for six of these years. He spoke from his wide experi- 
ence about both the playing field and the game of life. 

The meeting was held on Thursday, October 24, 1935, at the 
Rhode Island College of Education. 








Southern District + 
« Association News 

















President—Dr. Harry A. Scott, The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 

President-Elect—H. T. Taylor, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Vice-President—Fannie B. Shaw, University of Florida, Gainesville. 

Secretary—Romayne Berryman, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus. 

Treasurer—Bennie Strickland, Austin, Texas. 


ALABAMA 
Aldace Fitzwater 


For six years the Alabama high schools have been using a point 
system for girls. Students who attain certain standards according 
to this system are eligible to attend district and state play days, 
which prove very enjoyable and profitable to them. During the last 
year committees throughout the state have been hard at work on 
a complete revision that will simplify the keeping of records and 
make better gradation in the work. This revision should make the 
point system even more popular and worth while. It is one phase 
of the new course of study. 

On October 4 and 5, Alabama College at Montevallo was host 
to a hockey conference to further interest in the sport in this 
state. Techniques for various strokes, tactics, rules discussion, 
umpiring discussion, actual umpiring, and playing practice were 
the high spots. Miss Alfreda Mosscrop, head of the Physical Edu- 
cation Department at Alabama College, ably conducted the con- 
ference and it is hoped that more and better hockey, not only in 
colleges but in high schools, will be the result. 

Miss Jessie R. Garrison, State Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Alabama, was one of the discussion leaders at the Twenty-first 
National Recreation Congress recently held in Chicago. The sub- 
ject of discussion was “Physical Activities for Girls and Women.” 


NORTH CAROLINA 
The Physical Education Section of the Northwestern District 
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of the North Carolina Education Association met at the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, October 25. Miss 
Hope Tisdale presided. The program was a demonstration of play 
activities with elementary and secondary groups, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Mary C. Coleman and Miss Ethel Martus, both of the 
Woman’s College. 

Miss Christine White of the Woman’s College, recently spoke 
to the Sports Club of the Greensboro Y.W.C.A. on the N.A.A.F. 
and the Club’s relation to it. Miss White, State Chairman of 
Basketball, also held a basketball rules discussion with the coaches 
and players of the Y.W.C.A. Commercial Basketball League. 

Meredith College, Raleigh, is most fortunate in being able to 
have a string of six riding horses stabled on the campus. The 
services of an instructor are also available for those desiring it. 
Riding is a popular addition of last year to the athletic curriculum. 


Golf classes, to be conducted by a professional, are also avail- 
able to Meredith students this year. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 


Founded, 1881 





Academic degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year course 
in the theory and practice of Physical Edu- 
cation. Five months’ instruction at Camp, 
Peterborough, New Hampshire, in June 
and September. A major course in Physical 
Therapy, given with the cooperation of the 
School of Medicine of the University, may 
be chosen at the end of two years. For 
young women graduates of high school, with 
particular qualifications. College Appoint- 
ment Bureau for graduates. 





ERNST HERMANN, Dean 
6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 




















1890 


GOLF COURSE 
TENNIS COURTS 


Four year course leading to a B.S. Degree 


DORMITORIES FOR WOMEN 








Posse-Nissen School 


KENDAL GREEN, MASS. 
(Suburban Boston) 


Three year course in Physio-Therapy 


With a beautiful new campus of 28 acres, a strong faculty, and a new gymnasium, the school 
offers the best in physical education, in ideal surroundings. 


SUMMER CAMP 


For catalog address Registrar, Kendal Green, Mass. 
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HOCKEY FIELD 
RIDING SCHOOL 


Three year normal course in Physical Education 


SUMMER COURSES PLACEMENT BUREAU 
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Mid-West District + 


+ Association News 











President—Helen N. Smith, University of Cincinnati. 
Vice-President—J. H. McCulloch, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
Secretary-Treasurer—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


INDIANA 
A. L. Strum 


The Indiana Physical Education Association held six very 
successful district meetings on September 21. Reports from the 
various District Chairmen indicate that the attendance, interest, 
and enthusiasm for the smaller meetings was considerable, and at 
least two more of a similar type will be held during the year. 
‘District Number One sent in $33 for the dues of a like number of 
new members. The State Course of Study was presented and dis- 
cussed at all meetings. 

The annual fall meeting at Indianapolis with Dr. Hughes of 
Columbia, Dean Edmonson of Michigan, and Major Griffith, 
Big Ten Athletic Commissioner, on the program was attended 
by several hundred teachers of physical education and adminis- 
trators. 


MICHIGAN 
Mabel E. Rugen 


October is the month for state education meetings in Michi- 
gan. Each of the eight Michigan Education Association regions 
conducted as part of its program, physical education section 
meetings. These were held as follows: 

Region one meeting in Detroit, October 24, 25, and 26, with 
Albert Voltmer presiding, listened to a very stimulating address 
by Dr. Henry F. Vaughn, Commissioner of Health for Detroit. 
The contributions of the health education club to the public health 
program were indicated. A most interesting exhibit in diorama 
fashion, depicting the health and physical education activities of 
Detroit public schools, was displayed. Dr. Margaret Bell intro- 
duced the speaker. 

Region two met in Flint on October 17 and 18. Health Edu- 
cation was the topic for a discussion conducted by Dr. Frank 
Poole, City Health Officer of Saginaw. Roy McMurray, also of 
Saginaw, interpreted the goals of education of the Michigan 
Educational Planning Commission for physical education. Lucile 
Dailey of the same city presided. 

Jackson entertained region three in a one-day meeting on 
October 18. The chief topic for consideration was demonstrations. 
Professor E. D. Mitchell of the University of Michigan discussed 
“The Trend in Physical Education Demonstrations.” This was 
followed by demonstrations in tumbling, pyramids, and swim- 
ming by children of Jackson intermediate and high schools under 
the direction of L. J. Wilcox, Edward Watson, and Roberta 
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Glenn. Damaras Weng of Lansing presided at this section meet; 

Region eight, meeting in Battle Creek October 10 and iL 
placed considerable emphasis on demonstration lessons and their 
value. These lessons were held in a great many different schools 
from 8:30 to 10:00 a.m. and were followed by summaries and 
discussions. Some of the individuals participating in these dis. 
cussions were Floyd Crawford, Superintendent of Schools, Niles: 
Crystal Worner and Herbert Read of Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo; and Louise Van Cleave of Kalamazog 
Isabel Crane presided at the meeting. 

At all of the regional meetings, a brief report from the Michi. 
gan Physical Education Association offering five concrete serv. 
ices to its membership was made. These services include: gs. 
sistance in obtaining speakers, assistance in the solution of prac- 
tical teaching problems, information about good books and 
articles, information regarding demonstrations and types of pro- 
grams in various cities, and aids in developing play activities and 
physical education programs in small schools. These services are 
offered in an attempt to put to work the organizational set-up 
developed in conjunction with the Mid-West Study on Organiza. 
tion and Promotion. 

The fall meeting of the Michigan Physical Education Assoc. 
ation Executive Committee at which these services were form. 
lated was held in Lansing, September 28. The State Association 
pledged whole-hearted support to help Grand Rapids make the 
Mid-West Convention a big success. 


Grand Rapids, anticipating the Mid-West Convention next 
March, had an enthusiastic and excellent attendance for Region 
four on October 24 and 25. 


Region five met in Traverse City the same time with Gordon 
MacDonald presiding. A breakfast meeting is the usual kind 
held here. 


In region six, emphasis was placed on rhythms and football, | 
Ruth Murray of Wayne University, Detroit, discussed and dem- | 
onstrated rhythms for elementary school children. A number of 
American pioneer dances were conducted later in the program by 
Grace Ryan of Central State Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant. 
John Van Why of Pontiac discussed “Recent Changes in Tech- 
nique of Football Coaching.” The meetings were held in Detroit 
on October 10 and 11. 


Ironwood, region seven, held the first of the conventions 
October 3 and 4. Demonstrations end intramural athletics were 
the order of the day. Chester Wiley of Ironwood discussed in- 
tramurals. C. C. Rushton of Marquette presided. 








Wooden Bathing Shoes Made to Measure 


INITIALS OR PET NAME. Outline foot on paper. 
State color and marking. Mail with one dollar to 
MONROE WOODCRAFT 
105 N. Broadway, Rochester, Minn. 























Certificate in Hygiene and 

Physical Education 

A curriculum especially designed for the training of 
teachers of Hygiene and Physical Education is 


offered to specially qualified graduates of approved 
colleges and. universities. 


M.S. in Hygiene and Physical Education 


Graduate students qualified for advanced study and 














WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Graduate Department of Hygiene and Physical Education 


For information, address Graduate Committee, WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 


research, who have completed or are completing the 
requirements for the Certificate, may register for 
and complete, in one or two years, the twelve-year 
hours required for the degree of M. S. in Hygiene 
and Physical Education. 

A five-year program in liberal arts and physical 
education is offered leading to the B.A. degree at 
the end of four years, and to the Certificate, and in 
special cases, the M. S. degree at the end of five 
years. 
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It May Interest You 
to Know--- 














CCORDING to the official count of June 1 for Council 
A representation, Pennsylvania has the largest number of A.P.- 
E.A. members, of all the states—772. New York follows with 590, 
then come Illinois with 404, Ohio with 351, California with 338, 
and New Jersey with 250. Sixteen states have over one hundred 
members in the A.P.E.A., and twenty more have between twenty- 
five and one hundred members. 

:  £ .@ 


HE Newark Physical Education Association puts out a monthly 
mimeographed News Bulletin, edited by the Research Com- 
mittee, and carrying one or two brief articles on various phases 
of physical education. 
me 


A REPORT from Miss Jessie Garrison on the play days and 
May Day programs held in Alabama during 1933-34 and 
1934-35 gives the following interesting figures: 


Schools Teachers 
Participating Children Helping Spectators 
1933-34 431 20,613 965 44,969 
1934-35 564 39,135 1,642 43,105 
* * x 


At the recent joint meeting of the Health Education Club of 
Detroit and the District Session of the Michigan Education 
Association, was shown the first part of the permanent exhibit of 
the Health Education Program sponsored by the Club. This 
exhibit was designed and executed by the Art Department of 
Wayne University. 
* ok Ok 
AN important conference on school health was held for 
school administrators by the Department of School Health 
and Physical Education of the N.E.A., November 1-2, in Phila- 
delphia. Demonstrations, panel discussions, and observations were 
utilized in this interesting attempt to better acquaint educators 
in the administrative field with the problems and possibilities of 
the school health and physical education program in its relation 
to the whole program of the schools. 
* * x 


HE American Child Health Association sends us notice that 
after November 1 most of its publications will be taken over 
by the American Public Health Association, with the exception of 
a few which will be handled by the National Education Associa- 
tion. 
x * x 


A= you planning to attend the Olympic Games in Berlin next 

year? The publicity material received from the Central 
Organizing Committee is indication that no effort is being spared 
in the preparations for this great event. A magazine called Olympic 
Games 1936 is being published in German, English, French, and 
Spanish, and has interesting articles each month on the prepara- 
tions for the Games, the old Olympic Games of Greece, and the 
different events and individual athletes. 

* * * 


THE United States Civil Service Commi:sion announces open 

competitive examinations for government positions as Social 
Economists, and as Public Health Consultants. Entrance salaries 
range from $2,000 to $4,600 a year. Full information may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary of the United States Civil Service Board 
of Examiners at the post office or custom house in any city which 
has a post office of the first or second class, or from the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. Applications 
for the first-named position must be on file not later than 
November 18, 1935; for the second position, by November 25. 
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Ozite 
Is Safer! 


Buy only Gym Mats filled with 
OZITE Gym Felt! It is guaran- 
teed free from broken needles. 
It is not only safer but more 
resilient and economical. Made 
of two layers of springy hair, 
laminated with a center fabric 
which keeps the mat smooth. 

















eae 
Ask LL, 


Your Dealer 


for Ozite-filled Gym Mats; 
and look for the Ozite 
label. If your dealer can- 
not supply you write us 
for the name of a dealer 
who specializes in Ozite- 
filled Gym Mats. 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 


Merchandise Mart Chicago, Illinois 




















Russell Sage College 
School of Physical Education 


Formerly The Central School of Hygiene and 
Physical Education 


Offers 





A Four-Year Course for which the B.S. 
Degree in Physical Education is Granted 





A combined cultural and professional 
course for young women graduates of 
secondary schools whose credentials are 
acceptable to the College. Unusual ad- 
vantages of college life combined with 
thorough professional training. Three 
months of instruction in Camp are re- 
quired as part of the course. Graduates 
teaching in leading colleges and schools. 
Appointment bureau for graduates. 





Helen McKinstry, M.A., Director 


For catalogue address 


MISS DORIS CROCKETT, Registrar 


Russell Sage College Troy, New York 
































WOMEN’S ATHLETIC CONFERENCE 


THE Women’s Athletic Section of the American Physical 

Education Association will hold a one-day conference on 
athletics for girls and women on Monday, December 30, 
at Barnard College Gymnasium, New York City. 

The morning session will be devoted to a discussion 
centering on the problem of competition for recreation in 
schools and colleges. The leader will be Marjorie Hillas, 
Chairman of the Content Committee of the Women’s 
Athletic Section and of the Rules and Editorial Committee. 

The afternoon session will consist of a practical demon- 
stration in the Barnard gymnasium of the newer athletic 
games which are being included in the programs of schools 
and colleges. 

The tentative schedule of demonstrations is as follows: 

Tennis—Dorothy Randle—Co-author of Tennis Organized 
for Group Instruction. 

Golfi—Emma Waterman—Co-author of Golf for Be- 
ginning Players. 

Games for Large Classes—Wilhelmine Meissner—Teacher 
n a large city high school. 

Fencing—Murriel Guggolz—of the 
League of America. 

Badminton—Frank Hines—Expert instructor of bad- 
minton in New York City. 

The meetings are open to men and women. There will 
be a small registration fee to defray expenses. The final 
program will be included in the December issue of the 
JournaL. The committee in charge of the conference con- 
sists of Eline von Borries, Marjorie Hillas, Wilhelmine 
Meissner, Margaret Holland, Louise Shulz, Elizabeth Yeend, 
and Helen Hazelton, Chairman. The committee would 
welcome suggestions which should be sent to the Chairman 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

It is hoped that editors of state association news letters 
and bulletins will publish the notice of this conference. 


Amateur Fencers’ 




















RTICLES of interest to our readers in recent isues of other 

magazines include the following: 

American Journal of Physiology, July—“The Disappearance of 
Digestive Inhibition with the Repetition of Exercise,” Hellebrandt, 
Brogdon, and Hoopes. 

American Journal of Public Health, October—“Aims of School 
Health Service,” D. W. Gudakunst. 

Catholic School Journal, October—‘Understanding Youth,” 
Rev. J. G. Kempf. 

Health Digest, October—‘Sports Clothes—Yesterday and To- 
day,” Henriette Chandet. 

Human Biology, September—‘“Anthropometric Studies of Indi- 
vidual Growth,” C. E. Palmer and L. J. Reed. 

Leisure, October—‘Leisure—A New Area for Development,” 
W. J. Stone. 

Progressive Education, October—“The Dance, the Artist- 
Teacher, and the Child,’ Hanya Holm; “A School of the Modern 
Dance,” Mary Jo Shelly. 

Recreation, October—‘The Leisure and Esthetic Interests of 
the Rural Child,’ L. M. Brooks and W. C. Smithson. 

Scholastic Coach, October—‘“Against All Defenses,” B. Bier- 
man; “Defensive Play in Field Hockey,” Mary C. Morgan. 

School Executive, October—‘“Playing Six-Man Football,” Ste- 
phen E. Epler. 

Sportswoman, October—‘Presenting the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics, A.P.E.A.,” Eline von Borries; “Pointers for 
Schoolgirl Tournaments,” Betty Thackray. 

Theatre Arts Monthly, October—‘Forum on the Modern 
Dance,” Frederick Morton. 

New York Times Magazine, October 13—“Why the Champion 
Athlete is a Champion,” V. H. Bernstein. 

Travel, October—‘‘Footloose and Free,’ E. H. Anstice. 
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D ®- C. WARD CRAMPTON has contributed an interest 
series of articles on keeping fit to the issues of Boys lij 

during the past year. The articles were written to appeal t th 

interest of growing boys, and have met with enthusiastic Tespong. 




















Plans and Progress of the A.P. EAI 


(Continued from Page 23) 
8. Special Representative to P.T.A—Carl Schrader. 


III. One-year Committees | -§ 

1. Consolidation—Dr. Wm. H. Hughes, Chairman, ae 
Foss, Lester Crapser, Dr. John Brown, Jr. 

2. Nominating Committee—Mabel Lee, Chairman, Dr, (jj. 
ford Brownell, East; Lillian Klein, Mid-West; A. O. Anderson, 
Central; Oliver K. Cornwell, South; Dr. Henry M. Foster, North. 
west; W. H. Orion, Southwest. d 

3. Special Editing Committee—(to collect publicity studig 
made by A.P.E.A., and to publish) E. D. Mitchell, Chairmgy, 
Dr. Mabel Rugen, Guy S. Lowman. 

4. Committee to Collect Publicity Material for Display jy 
Special Days, Occasions, etc—E. D. Mitchell, Chairman, Maize 
Scanlan, Ruth Evans, Ruth Beach, Ralph Tapp, Dorothy Enderis 
Carl Burkhardt, and H. D. Edgren. 3 
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Program in a Penal Institution 
(Continued from Page 19) 


handicap, however, twelve teams, or about two hundred 
inmates, played football last year. Instead of supplying | 
football gear to each inmate playing football, only twenty. 7 
four outfits were purchased and since only one game is | 
played at any time, this number proved to be quite suf- | 
ficient. These outfits are disinfected by the hospital | 
after each game. ; 

Other sports of a less organized nature are played dur 7 
ing the outdoor recreation periods. Handball, bochiball, § 
zelball, and quoits are the most popular although soccer, 
horseshoe pitching, and volleyball have a large group oi | 
enthusiasts. : 

The institution also has representative teams in bas | 
ketball and baseball. Each Saturday and holiday in J 
season an outside team will visit the institution to play its 7 
varsity team. The institution varsity teams frequently © 
leave the institution to play in the city basketball and | 
baseball leagues. Boxing bouts are also held during na- 
tional holidays. 

Inmate leadership, in a modified form, is used in carty- | 
ing on the recreational program. Self-government in | 
penal institutions has been advocated and decried. It has 7 
been reported as both highly successful and as an utter 
failure. It is difficult to evaluate the reasons for such 7 
varying results. But at Rahway inmates are given re 7 
sponsibility in leading their own activities whenever the 4 
situation permits and no major difficulties or problems | 
have ever arisen. 










































































Conclusion 


Perhaps the best conclusion, stated more succinctly in ; 
terms of a summary, would be a quotation from the 7 
Handbook of Casework and Classification Methods fo © 
Offenders published recently by the American Prison As 7 
sociation and edited by Dr. E. A. Doll. “The Classifica © 
tion study of the offender,” writes Dr. Doll, “should yield 7 
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material of special significance with reference to the recre- 
ational program of the institution as indicating the ex- 
tent and variety of recreational facilities available. Thus 
the size and nature of the institution library, the program 
of physical exercise, games and sports, the program of 
entertainment, music, dramatics, the development of clubs 
ahd intramural organizations, the fostering of hobbies— 
all these constitute one of the most constructive conse- 
quences of case-work in terms of modern programs.” 





Treatment of Injuries in College 


(Continued from Page 30) 
ticipate in a sport. He injured a finger and the family 
physician of one of the coaches of the latter school was 
called in to care for the finger. A none-too-good result 
was obtained and as the boy was the son of a nationally 
known man, the reason for supplying inadequate medical 
care was thoroughly investigated. I understand that now 
no team leaves the campus of my college without the 
attendance of a man especially trained in traumatic sur- 


gery. 


ET us then take up the treatment of a few special 

common injuries and attach the significance to them. 
One of the commonest of the injuries is sprain fracture 
of one of the small joints of the fingers. As a rule these 
are treated casually. The student soaks his hand in hot 
water and, possibly, carries it in a sling. As a matter of 
fact without special care these little sprain fractures con- 
tinue to become increasingly painful, and swelling and 
deformity ensue. Frequently, a stiff crooked finger is 
the end result. We splint these fingers for weeks. Most 
college students are young and healthy enough to stand 
splinting for a long time without great chance of resultant 
stiffness. 

Aad at this time may I make a plea for cold instead 
of heat in traumatic conditions. As a rule the tub of 
hot water is the first thought. This only increases the 
swelling, produces an extravasation of blood into the part, 
and produces a block of the circulation. Elevation of 
the part and the actual ice pack as practiced at Harvard 
is certainly the method of choice. 

And second we may discuss a simple sprain of the 
ankle. If the hot water tub is avoided, so frequently the 
ankle is improperly strapped. It is important not to 
encircle the ankle with the adhesive, but to determine 
the lateral ligament stretched or torn and to. support the 
proper one (of course a plaster cast may be necessary). 
Another thing to avoid is the use of a bedroom shoe. 
This allows swelling and circulatory collapse of the foot. 
By all means get on a proper shoe at once even if it must 
be cut down in front and extra lacings applied. Early 
weight bearing is advisable. And then great care should 
be given the patient’s general condition. The presence 
of foci of infection (teeth, tonsils, constipation, etc.) pro- 
long convalescence and stimulate peroneal spasm. If 
peroneal spasm becomes too severe, spastic flat foot may 
follow, and this may require (1) manipulation of the 
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foot under general anaesthetic and application of plaster, 
or (2) resection of the peroneal tendons, or (3) some 
sort of bony stabilizing operation upon the tarsus. 


A third common injury frequently badly treated is 
acromio-clavicular separation or sterno-clavicular separa- 
tion. Strapping of these joints does little good. If there 
is actual separation, immobilization of the upper ex- 
tremity involved should be carried out on a platform 
splint with the shoulder abducted to 90 degrees. If good 
results are not obtained in this manner, Gallie suture of 
the joints is advisable because of weakness which almost 
always results. 


The fourth injury which seems to me to need special 
consideration is internal derangement of the knee, es- 
pecially dislocated semilunar cartilage. For some reason 
or other there seems to be the greatest tendency to treat 
these joints conservatively trying to leave the cartilage in. 
This, as a rule, requires weeks of immobilization, a will- 
ingness to tolerate recurrences and unsatisfactory end 
results including an arthritic condition from the repeated 
trauma. To remove the cartilage requires about three 
days in the hospital and bed rest for a week. The pa- 
tient gets up with crutches on the seventh day and by the 
end of the fourteenth day, has discarded his crutches and 
is getting about the campus well. In a few weeks he 
resumes athletic activities with very little, if any, weak- 
ness of the knee and certainly a sense of security and 
a freedom from having the chance of a slipping cartilage 
hanging over him. While we have to adjust our treat- 
ment to the individual patient and often abide by the 
decision 0: him or his superiors, I myself am personally 
all for removing the cartilages and being done with it. In 
looking over our last one hundred cases, I have not found 
a single instance to cause me to alter this view and, with- 
out exception, the results have been excellent. We have 
never had a stiff knee from this operation. 


Sacro-iliac and low back strains should be watched 
carefully. So often a little adhesive is applied with little 
investigation of the patient’s body mechanics or his 
general condition. If his body mechanics is poor and is 
not corrected, you can look for a development of a chron- 
ic condition. If the patient has anything in his general 
condition to predispose him to arthritis, I also think you 
should look out. 

Straight out and out fractures and dislocations as a 
rule are immediately turned over to the orthopaedic sur- 
geons and receive adequate care. 


ROM the above you will see that I feel that injuries 

occur more frequently in college activities than is gen- 
erally supposed; that it is hard to get adequate informa- 
tion regarding those injuries; and that the significance 
from my point of view lies in the proper treatment of 
these injuries. From the few examples I have cited, you 
will see, I am sure, that I consider every injury, regard- 
less of how trivial, as'a problem that should be solved 
properly not only as to the local condition but also as to 
the relationship of the injury to the organism as a whole 
and vice versa. The sooner we accept this responsibility 
and take care of these conditions as such the better. 
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The Nurse and School Health 


(Continued from Page 10) 

5. Makes and interprets records for the mutual yy 
of nurse and teacher. 

6. Contributes to the guidance program and records 

7. Brings about closer integration of service with 
instruction. 

8. Has continuous interchange of information betwee, 
nurse, teacher, and home with reference to the individ. 
ual child to the end that the whole child is better under. 
stood. 

Preparation of the Nurse 


A school nurse is first of all a public health nurse 
School nursing is the application of the principles of 
public health nursing in a highly technical situation, the 
schools. The school nurse works with the school child 
in his total environment of home, school, and commun. 
ity. Therefore, her training in public health nursing 
must fit her for work in the home and in the community, 
as well as in the schools. From the earliest beginnings of 
school nursing this broad relationship has been under. 
stood by nurses, but educators have not always appre. 
ciated its significance. 

Many educators do not realize that a nurse does not 
receive preparation for public health nursing through 
her hospital school of nursing, but rather through post- 


graduate courses. These courses must include both theory | 


and practice in: 


1. Principles of public health nursing and public health | 


administration. 

2. Child hygiene—mental and social growth and develop- 
ments, as well as physical. 

3. Nutrition in health. 

4. Mental hygiene, including sex education. 

To work with children at various age levels, she must 
know how children learn. Psychology and principles of 
teaching are therefore included in all public health nurs- 
ing courses. Social problems of the family must be ap- 


_ preciated, therefore an understanding of family social 


case work is emphasized. A qualified public health 
nurse must spend at least a year in this postgraduate 
work, spending several weeks in a supervised practice 
field. In addition to this, if she expects to do high school 
teaching she should qualify herself as other high school 
teachers. If the high school requires a Bachelor’s degree 
of its high school teacher, so also must the nurse who 
teaches be required to have a Bachelor’s degree. 
There are a number of nurses who are directors of 
health education. If a nurse directs health education 
she should, in addition to being a public health nurse 


(according to Dr. Clair E. Turner of the Massachusetts : 


Institute of Technology), have specific training in the 
development and supervision of health education. Dr. 
Turner adds that in addition to a Bachelor’s degree, an 


additional year of special work will supplement quite © 
successfully the previous training. “A thorough train- | 
ing in school health administration should provide op- | 
portunity for study in a school or department of public | 


health which has relatively broad offerings in that field 
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and in a school or department of education. From two 

such departments it is possible to build up a program 

of study which, when supplemented by special work in 
schools, and when further supplemented by specific in- 

struction in school health administration, provides a 

background upon which the individual can build a sat- 

isfactory professional experience.” 

In conclusion, may I say that the well prepared school 
nurse is she who has learned at the outset of her educa- 
tional career that every school is a living, growing and 
ever expanding organism, and only as she grows with 
it can she expect to be successful. 
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The Pow Wow 
(Continued from Page 33) 
Russian peasants. 

The last number was pyramids, with five groups at a 
time, the center on high ladder or table and chair; the 
two on either side horse or buck; and the two on either 
end, ground. The costumes of Nile green, pleated shorts, 
and blouse were very effective with a high bandeau on 
the head, and deep wristlets and anklets of gold oilcloth. 
(See cut on page 33.) 

For the grand finale, the Indian chief left his tepee 
and went to the artificial fire in the center of the floor. 
(This was the only illumination and was made on a 
wooden square, with four huge light bulbs and fan, with 
red and yellow flame-shaped cellophane hiding the mech- 
anism.) Five hundred and fifty girls (the participants) 
came running in with Indian blankets wrapped around 
them, and formed a double circle facing the fire. Shoulder 
to shoulder, as they side-stepped to the left, the rhythm 
was fascinating. The only accompaniment was a tom 
tom, and their voices were raised in an Indian woman’s 
song or chant taught to them by an Indian boy who is 
a student here. As they sat down three Indian braves, 
in full Indian dress, climaxed the evening’s entertainment 
with a war dance around the fire. 

The Indian motif was used in closing the interna- 
tional theme because our students are known as the “Red- 
skins,” and in the spring our gaily painted canoes are 
paddled silently up and down the river flowing past our 
school. 

If more detailed information is desired, write Physical 
Education Department for Girls, Wichita High School 
North, Wichita, Kansas. 
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Lacrosse for Girls 


(Continued from Page 31) 
pass, while the defense players guard their opponents in 
order to intercept passes to them, or to prevent them from 
having persisted should be recognized as fundamental 
passing. The positions of the players on the field are 
much less limited than in hockey or soccer. 

An excellent feature of the game is that the rules are 
easy to understand and the fouls are few. Play prog- 
resses without the constant stopping and restarting which 
is necessary in many sports, and since there are no bound- 
ary lines, play continues unless the ball goes into an in- 
accessible place. 

From the standpoint of the physical educator, the game 
offers a valuable addition to the physical education pro- 
gram. Those who have had experience with it find that 
it is an ideal sport for that period of comparative in- 
activity which follows the basketball season during the 
early spring months. If the weather is cold, many of the 
skills, such as short passes, dodging, checking and shoot- 
ing, can be taught indoors, in an average-sized gym- 
nasium. Play practice is so vigorous that it can be taken 
outdoors, unless the weather is severe. 

One of the chief values of the game lies in the fact that 
it is played in the air, and therefore tends to develop a 
natural, upright, running position. For this reason a 
number of English coaches feel that all girls who play 
hockey should play lacrosse also, for it counteracts the 
tendency to run with the body in a slightly hunched po- 
sition, noticeable in hockey. 

Unfortunately, there still are a number of parents, 
principals, and superintendents, unfamiliar with the game, 
who view girls’ lacrosse a bit dubiously, because of the 
roughness and danger encountered in the men’s game. 
However, a study of the girls’ rules, which are contained 
in Spalding’s Official Field Hockey Guide, reveal that 
they have been adapted to the capacities of girls, and 
that there is little chance for roughness and undesirable 
physical contact. Most coaches emphasize correct check- 
ing from the start, and do not permit any checking when 
beginners first play with opposition. 

At the National Lacrosse Tournament, held in Phila- 
delphia last May, many men were present in the audience 
to see girls play this game, which among men has a 
reputation for physical violence. A number of these men 
were relatives of players, and were hesitant about approv- 
ing girls’ participation in the game. But their reaction 
was speedy and unanimous. They were surprised and 
delighted by the skill and speed of both school and 
association players, and by the absence of the expected 
roughness. In every case, the response of the men was 
enthusiastic approval. 


| ieee chief obstacles in the path of the immediate spread 
of lacrosse are the cost of equipment, and the lack of 
adequate coaching knowledge of the game in some locali- 
ties. Lacrosse equipment now is obtainable from Amer- 
ican firms, and sticks can be purchased for as low as 
$3.00. However, before buying equipment, it is well to 
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consult with an experienced coach or player, as some ¢ 
the sticks are difficult for a beginner to handle. Ty 
average price of balls is fifty cents. Considering the. 
items, along with the small amount of care necessary fy, 
a lacrosse field, the expense involved in hockey and }. 
crosse is about the same. 

The coaching problem can be solved in several ways, 
Physical education major courses, summer schools, ani | 
sports camps are beginning to offer courses in Coaching 
and playing. The local associations conduct practices fo, 
all those in their respective localities who are interestey [ 
in learning or playing the game. Additional assistance js 
available through the association officers. } 

A number of schools employ a part-time coach during 
the lacrosse season, from among the experienced players 
and coaches who are available for this work. During the 
coming season, a number of players, who were in England | 
with the American team, undoubtedly will be glad to | 
serve in this capacity. 

As aids to coaching, there are splendid articles in the 
Guide, mentioned previously. The best book on coaching, | 
at the present time, is Lacrosse for Clubs and Schools, by | 
K. Lockley and M. Newbold, captain and coach, re 
spectively, of the All-England team. 

Miss Phyllis Vare, coach of the All-Philadelphia team, | 
and Miss Maude Sharpe, captain of that team, have 
produced an excellent movie which shows with delightful 
clarity the fundamental techniques of the game. 

The United States Women’s Lacrosse Association, and | 
the Lacrosse Committee of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association are eager and ready to help those who 
are interested in establishing lacrosse in their schools or 
localities. The hearty endorsement of those who have had 
experience with the game, both as coaches and players, 
marks it as an excellent game for girls, and one which is | 
bound to become increasingly popular in America. 
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The Mid-West of the Future | 


(Continued from Page 7) 
having persisted should be recognized as fundamental 7 
needs and should therefore be retained in the program; 3 
(3) making a definite study of the individual wants of | 
man, and how to help supply these wants to the fullest | 
extent. Society and economic conditions ofttimes con- 
flict with these wants, but it should be our aim, as far 
as possible, to set up objectives to meet both the interests 
and needs of the individual as well as the group. 

If physical education is to aid in the preparation of 
the individual for more complete living, both in the pres- 
ent and for the future, our objectives must be viewed | 
with that in mind. They must be constantly checked and 
verified as to whether or not they are developing the in- 
dividual to meet the everchanging living requirements. 
In the light of these facts, I feel justified in recommend 7 
ing that the Mid-West Association undertake a project 
of continuous study on objectives in order that our pro- B 
fession may be ever ready to meet changing needs and | 
changing conditions. 
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N CONCLUSION I wish to congratulate each state or- 

ganization upon the effective work that is being done 
in broadening and enlarging the scope of its activities, 
reaching out into the state and serving all interests, prov- 
ing to the educational world that physical education is 
an integral part of the general educational program of 
the nation. 

I also wish to congratulate the Mid-West District for 
its enthusiasm, progression, and professional develop- 
ment. Our history shows that we have ever held prestige 
in the physical education world, and, may I take the op- 
portunity at this time of bringing out the point that while 
the annual meeting of the Mid-West is invaluable from 
the standpoint of pooling experiences, disseminating new 
and valuable information in all of the varied interests of 
the field, and creating and renewing enthusiasm, yet this 
organization should be functioning every day in the year. 
It should be the clearing house, so to speak, in relation 
to all needs and in the matter of service to all state asso- 
ciations and section groups which make up the district 
organization. This organization should stand ready at 
all times, and be prepared at all times, to give assistance 
to members of the profession whenever and wherever re- 
quested and needed. 





You Must Relax 


(Continued from Page 13) 


holding you up because they “have it in for” you. One 
of our greatest fears seems to be that we may some time 
in life be caught alone with an idea. 


In reading one can very easily assume a comfortable | 
position. There is no value in sitting like a tin soldier. 
Forget about your posture, take the most comfortable 
position possible, pay no attention to what the people 
around you may think. Men may do routine work or 
march without danger of fatigue for eighteen hours, but 
men collapse in just a few minutes from standing at 
attention. 


One should be sufficiently intelligent to recognize the 
oncoming of tension. When you get all stirred up, you 
irritate your friends, the pitch of your voice gets higher 
and higher, you can’t get to sleep in the evening, a touch 
of indigestion is apparent. Those are all danger signals. 
Disregard them and you are headed for disaster. When 
those things become too apparent you should have a 
remedy. You should have some hobby, something you: 
like to do, not simply one your wife or the Joneses think 
you should like to do. This hobby should be one into 
which you can throw your whole self, in which psycholo- 
gically you are integrated. Your hobby should be some 
supreme personal enthusiasm—an afternoon of golf, a 
game of tennis, a walk in the hills, a rubber of bridge, a 
quiet evening at home, spading the back yard, making a 
piece of pottery, driving alone in the country, anything, 
it’s nobody’s business what it is, just anything that you 
like to do. 
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Wrap securely and mail to the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association, 311 Maynard St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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A Survey of the Social Dance 


(Continued from Page 36) 


gestures of the new country. Each keeps his own atmosphere 
unconsciously. The Orientals hold their partners gingerly, step 
along deferentially, and are most at home in the tango 
rhythm. The South Americans keep their feet very near the 
floor and their bodies still. They have a marvelous sense of 
syncopation, but it is absolutely smooth and controlled. In 
the same way, each foreigner discloses his background by 
expressing his national characteristics of movement as he 
dances the American foxtrot. 

5. A genuinely smart leisure class who have the time and 
the money to learn each season’s dances just as they buy 
each year’s new automobile. They use the latest dance posi- 
tions, and newest steps. This year they are doing the new 
waltz, intricate foxtrots, and emphasizing the tango, danzon, 
and pasodoble. Everything they do is marked by smoothness 
and subtlety. They respond to all changes in tempo and fit 
their steps perfectly to the music. Their dance position is 
characterized by long, free, flowing, lines, and is close, but 
never tight. Conversational position is popular. 


L pane most discouraging condition we found was the 
inadequacy of the educational group to handle the 
social dance. In the first place, the physical education 
teachers into whose control the dance instruction in the 
schools systems has passed, seem for the most part un- 
fitted for leadership in this field. Many of them confess 
they cannot dance, or if they can, they do not enjoy it 
and dislike the teaching of it. These teachers limit the 
instruction in most cases to the old-fashioned waltz and 
twostep, and make no pretense whatsoever of keeping 
up with the seasonal fashions in steps. The head of one 
of the largest college physical education departments in 
the country remarked that their major physical education 
students received a total of three lectures on how to 
teach social dancing, so they could always teach it if the 
occasion arose. Those who know realize that experts, 
themselves, need many more than three lessons each year 
just to keep up with the current changes. At several 
other large teachers’ colleges that are sending physical 
education graduates all over the country, no instruction 
at all is given in the social dance. Yet most of these 
physical education departments require their graduates 
to take several courses in the folk dances of other nations 
before they are allowed to teach classes. 

In some parts of the country the boards of education 
ignore the whole subject of social dancing, and a few go 
so far as to forbid it in the schools. In this way they put 
themselves in the rdle of the powerful and stupid ostrich 
who buries his head in the sand, allowing the enemy to 
outwit him, when he could easily conquer if he faced the 
situation squarely and courageously. For young people 
will dance, and if the schools frown on this or fail to 
keep up with the times, there are always the questionable 
dance halls, beer gardens, and night clubs to offer accom- 
modations to the young folks. Then parents and teachers 
wonder where the young people pick up their cheap 
morals, tawdry philosophies, and demi-monde dancing 
styles. 
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Since ballroom dancing is essentially a social 
romantic custom, the participants should be Broups of 
homogeneous ages, interests, and backgrounds. The in. 
struction should first start in the fifth or sixth grade ang 
continue through the high school. The dance class should 
faithfully present real life situations. The teaching 
etiquette, party technique, and morals should be an ints. 
gral part of the procedure. Dance contests add interey 
and raise the standards of dancing more quickly thay 
any other one device. In the last analysis, however, the 
boys and girls cannot be expected to reach a standar 
higher than their instructors set, so if the social dancing 
is to be in the hands of the physical education faculty, 
schoolboards should require these teachers to study the 
social dance until they are proficient in the subject. 

Many schools are allowing local dance teachers ty 
conduct beginners’ classes in the school gymnasium after 


school hours. The students are charged anywhere from | 


ten to twenty-five cents a lesson. There are often two 
or three hundred children in a class trying to learn social 
dancing for the first time. Needless to say, these condi- 
tions do not meet modern educational standards and 
would not be permitted for any other subject in the cur. 
riculum. 

The teacher of social dancing should qualify as a dance 
expert, and an educator. She should be hired and paid 
by the board of education like every other teacher and 
should take charge of the social dance activities in the 


school, conducting properly graded classes, supervising | 


school dances, and generally raising the dance standards 
of the students. Until educators demand this, teaching 
of dancing in the schools will do more harm than good. 
Because the social dance is so thoroughly established as 
the national pastime, social, civic, and educational insti- 
tutions will find it a splendid investment in community 
welfare to guarantee it proper conditions and expert 
leadership. 


N conclusion, it should be emphasized that moder 
ballroom dancing is on the verge of another great dance 
era. As has always been the case in the past, dancing has 
received an impetus from the depression. Schools, “Y’s,” 
and community centers all report an added participation 
in the dance activities, and many expressed themselves 
convinced that the dancing served as a splendid antidote 
for both the mental and physical depression with which 
the unemployed were suffering. Then, too, the possibility 
for greater leisure in all classes which the new social 
régime is bringing about points further to the importance 
of dancing as a wholesome pastime. 

The longer we continue our present /aissez faire policy 
toward social dancing, the harder it will become to guide 
the dancing of our young people to its most ideal expres- 
sion. 

It is up to us what future historians will say about 
American twentieth century culture when they “judge 
our kingdom by its dancing.” 


Reprinted by special permission of J. Fischer Bro., 119 West 40th 
Street, N. Y., from the manuscript of the revised edition of the Text 
Book of Social Dancing, soon to be published. 
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Should Pupils be Excused ? 


(Continued from Page 16) 


was lack of the vigor necessary to sit, stand, or walk 
properly. Many of these cases need special care in a 
nutrition class, and some, possibly, should be home in 
bed, rather than being given added amounts of “correc- 
tive” exercises, which, because they are somewhat un- 
natural, are extremely expensive of physical and nervous 


energy. 

Suspicious skin lesions seen on pupils in lockers or 
showers should be isolated from gymnasium and swim- 
ming-pool activities, and from athletics until a definite 
diagnosis is established by the school physician. If the 
lesions are due to a communicable skin disease, those 
pupils should be excluded from the use of physical 
education facilities until it is absolutely certain that 
they may use the facilities again with safety to their 
schoolmates. 


T SEEMS clear that any pupil fit to be in school at 

all ought to participate in some part of the physical 
program, even if such participation be merely a period of 
absolute rest. It follows, too, that the school physical 
education program should be broad enough and di- 
versified enough so that there should be provided a 
safe program for every pupil. The need is for more 
strict control of excuses, allocation of every child to 
some physical requirement, and diversification of pro- 
gram to fit every type of pupil. After all, it is the pupil 
to whom we owe help and service. He is the one that 
should be benefited and protected and the program should 
be planned with his welfare ever in mind. 


Both school physicians and nurses should familiarize 
themselves with the physical education program activi- 
ties. What are these activities? How strenuous are 
they? To what sort of boy or girl may they be danger- 
ous? What part of the program may safely be done 
at various age levels, or by various types of physique? 
Are there types of activity that might be added to the 
program to fit the needs of some who can not profit by 
the present activities? 


Physicians’ excuses from physical education activities 
are a potent cause of friction. A knowledge by the physi- 
cians—both school and family—of the factors just men- 
tioned, and a better understanding by the physical edu- 
cator of the responsibilities of the physician, would 
tend to bring about a more helpful relationship, to the 
great advantage of the person really most concerned 
—the pupil. 


All these things are educational problems. It is im- 
possible to separate education from body conditions. 
Four hundred years ago there was born the philosopher 
Michel de Montaigne who in his writings has said: “It 
is not a soul, it is not a body that we are training up; 
it is a man, and we ought not to divide him into two 
parts.” 
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Field Hockey and Lacrosse—Official Guide, Women’s Rules 
and Editorial Committee of the Women’s Athletic Section, 
A.P.E.A. (New York: American Sports Publishing Company, 
1935) 92 pages, detachable rulebooks. 25 cents. 

Official rules, descriptions of organizations, coaching and play- 
ing techniques, and information about the United States Field 
Hockey Association and the United States Women’s Lacrosse 
Association comprise the helpful contents of this handbook, on an 
old favorite among women’s sports and a newcomer which is 
rapidly gaining in popularity. Coaches and players alike will find 
this material invaluable. 


Character Dances for School Programs. Hilda C. Kozman. 
(New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1935) 117 pages. $2.00. 
The twenty-four dances described in this book are of the type 

which is often needed in school assembly programs and on 
similar occasions. The Irishman, the Pirate, the Rustic, the Dutch- 
ies, the Elves, and other useful characters are given appropriate 
steps and costumes. The dance figures are carefully analyzed, and 
music is given for each dance. There are a number of illustrations 
of suitable costumes for the performers. 


Official Soccer and Speedball Guide. Women’s Rules and Edi- 
torial Committee of the Women’s Athletic Section, A.P.E.A. 
(New York: American Sports Publishing Company) 68 pages, 
4 inserts. 25 cents. 

Each year the woman who coaches women’s sports turns with 
anticipation to the new Guide and knows that she will find there 
the material she needs for conducting a successful season in each 
sport—-rules, techniques, coaching and umpiring hints, organiza- 
tion, achievement tests. This fall’s Soccer and Speedball Guide 
is as helpful as its successors have been, and contains some valu- 
able new material, including the results of a survey of the status 
of soccer, speedball, fieldball, and modified soccer in girls’ phys- 
ical education programs, and also some achievement tests in soccer 
and speedball developed by Dr. Cozens and Hazel Cubberley at 
the University of California at Los Angeles. Two charts, the usual 
detachable rulebooks, and revised fieldball rules add to the value 
of the handbook. 


Tap Dances for School and Recreation. Anne Schley Duggan. 
(New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1935) 103 pages. $2.50. 
Steps and music for a number of tap dances suitable for use 

in school and recreation programs are given in this volume. With 

the increased interest in tap dancing as a part of the physical 
education program, and especially with the development of its 
use as a rhythmic activity for boys, there is a great need for 
suitable material for these programs. Miss Duggan not only gives 
good material for teachers who do not have the time or inclination 
to work out original routines, but also includes some very helpful 
hints on the teaching of tap dancing, and an excellent analysis of 
the fundamental steps and of the use of music with these dances. 


Modern Basketball for Girls. Wilhelmine E. Meissner and 
Elizabeth Yeend Meyers. (New York: Scholastic Coach Book- 
shop, 1935) 54 pages, illus. $1.60. 

Several years have elapsed since there has been a new book 
on basketball for girls. In the meantime, important changes in the 
rules and in playing techniques have been developed. This book, 
by two members of the Sub-Committee on Basketball of the 
Women’s Athletic Section, gives the latest information on how 
this great game should be played. It is illustrated by frames from 
the film on women’s basketball made under the auspices of the 
Basketball Sub-Committee. 

Everyone who is coaching girls in basketball this winter will 
want to have this handy and informative little volume. 
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What You Should Know About Heart Disease. Harolg E.B. 
Pardee. (Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger, 1935) 127 Pages 
$1.50. 2d ed. 


This book is designed principally for the person who alll 


heart disease, but its clear and non-technical explanation of 
symptoms and treatment of this condition would be helpful { 
physical educators or laymen wishing a more thorough under. 
standing of this disease and its limitations of the normal life of 
the individual. 


Physiology in Health and Disease. Carl J. Wiggers, hin 
delphia: Lea & Febiger, 1934) 1184 pp. $9.00. 

Although written primarily to meet the needs of medial 
students, clinicians, and progressive practitioners of medicine, th 
text should be an excellent reference for advanced students and 
teachers in physical education and public health. This work cop. 


tains a wealth of information in physiology so organized as tg) 


make essential facts easily accessible. Physiology in Health ang 


Disease is illustrated by numerous charts, graphs, and figures, 


mostly new and designed to be pictorial summaries. Such crystal. 
lization of knowledge will be found more valuable and satisfying 


than mere memorization. An unusually extensive bibliography js 
included. 


The Healthy Personality. Thomas D. Wood, M.D., and Marian 
Olive Lerrigo, Ph.D. (Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Company, 1935) 40 pp. 

This handbook has been prepared for teachers interested in the 
mental hygiene problems of their students, and is a preprint of 

Chapter I of a book by these authors, entitled How to Live Well 
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